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AV  i  l  l  A  g  e  was  once  prodigioully 
peftered  with  rats,  they  were  the 
gray-colour5d  kind  -y  indeed  their  multi¬ 
tude  was  innumerable.  A  youth  who 
had  obferved  them  with  lingular  dili¬ 
gence,  advertifed  the  neighbourhood  that 
rats-bane  had  been  diftributed  in  fundry 
parts  5  and  that  the  vermin  had  not  only 
eat  of  it,  but  had  carried  away  on  their 
feet  and  whilkers  much  of  the  poifon* 
which,  he  was  allured,  was  difperfed  in 
the  common  fountain  of  the  place,  which 
was  certainly  contaminated,  for  they  drank 
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and  wafhed  themfelves  in  the  fpring, 
’Tis  poifond,  he  faid,  refrain  !  Some 
of  the  villagers  fcorn’d  and  derided  the 
kind  precaution^  They  drank — The  fatal 
confequences  juftified  the  young  man’s 
affertion —  and  they  who  had  ungrate- 
fcoffed  him,  lingered  away,  unlamented, 
in  difeafes,  reproach,  and  repentance. 
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BREAD* 


Abufes  of  Bakers^ 

\ 

— - Hoc  vinciie ,  elves  ^ 

Et  prohibit e  nefas . - -  Yi  r  g  • 

A  MIND  matured  by  philofophy,  whofe 
chain  of  reafon  is  ftrong  enough  to 
combine  ideas,  deep  enough  to  fathom 
the  abftrufe  deductions  of  concatenated 
efficients  ;  and  whofe  vigor  of  intellect,,  and 
keennefs  of  fenfe,  is  able  to  inveftigate  fucceffive 
caufes  that  were  before  unknown*  from  a  minute 
obfervance*  and  diligent  purfuit  of  obvious  ef¬ 
fects  *5  is  frequently  convinced  by  a  fmail  portion 
of  reflection,  that  all  the  malignant  productions* 
and  morbiferous  qualities,  in  this  fublunary  globes 
are  not  more  deitruCtive  and  injurious  to  man¬ 
kind,  than  man  alone.  Run  over  the  gloomy 
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roll  of  horrors  •,  earthquakes,  inundations,  tem- 
pelts,  famine,  lightening,  fiery  eruptions,  veno¬ 
mous  or  favage  animals,  and  deleterious  plants  •, 
they  will  be  found  lefs  baleful  to  human  exiftence 
than  the  excentricities  of  ambition,  the  finifter 
deviations  of  nefandous  art,  or  the  fecret  craft  of 
impetuous  avidity.  Nay,  many  of  thofe  very 
calamities  which  the  mifguided  tongues  of  ple¬ 
beian  ignorance  and  fuperficiality  fo  lavifhly  and 
clamoroufly  charge  upon  elements,  feafons,  cli¬ 
mates,  fituations,  and  natural  contingencies,  af¬ 
ford  a  more  pleafing  contemplation  to  the  perci¬ 
pient  eye  of  wifdom.  Yet  it  is  furprifmg  how 
frequent  and  copious  our  invedtives  and  com¬ 
plaints  are  againfi:  the  ways  of  providence  •,  tho* 
we  are  mighty  careful  of  offending  man  by  an 
expofure  of  his  delinquencies :  as  if  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  our  fellows  prevailed  over  our  re* 
fpedt,  love,  and  gratitude  due  to  heaven  ;  or  as 
if  we  had  a  more  acute  perfpicacity  to  remark, 
and  more  boldnefs  to  declaim  againfi:,  the  fup- 
pofed  errors  above  us,  than  thofe  that  are  upon 
our  own  level  ;  or  as  if  the  longipatient  mercy  of 
providence  had  made  us,  as  we  really  have  great 
reafon  to  be,  lefs  fearful  of  him,  than  we  are  of 
each  other.  An  egregious  truth,  which  is  ma- 
nifeifed  by  nothing  ib  evidently  as  the  fubjedt 
which  didfates  thefe  fheets.  Can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  the  common  food  which  we  live  upon  may 
pofiibly  be  mix’d  with  malignant  qualities,  and 
ourlelves  efcape  injury  from  it  P  Or  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  the  native  conflitutions  of  any  place 
habitually  conform  themfelves  to  the  difpofition 
of  their  natural  climate,  country,  and  other  con¬ 
tingencies  P  When  then  we  fee  the  inhabitants  of 
a  place  in  health,  longevity,  vigor,  comelinefs 
of  feature,  and  numbers  manifeftiy  degenerated 
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and  decayed  from  their  progenitors,  we  are  apt 
to  confider  the  caufe  of  that  ft  range  defection  : 
5tis  hard  to  charge  it  upon  providence,  which  we 
are'  certain  guides  the  rotation  of  feafons,  ftiii 
in  the  original  circle  of  their  primaeval  fimpli- 
city.  Can  we  think  ourfelves  affiidted  with  more 
intemperate  feverities  cf  elements,  and  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  feafons,  than  our  more  beloved  anceftors  ? 
No,  providence  is  the  fame,  though  man  is 
changed. 

Applying  thefe  reflections  to  the  metropolis 
of  our  country  :  its  obvious  decreafe  of  people, 
degeneracy  of  conftitution,  and  frequency  of 
difeafes,  will  foon  be  charged  to  forne  other  ac¬ 
count  than  a  bad  air,  nay  even  the  depravity  of 
manners  is  inadequate  to  the  charge  ^  for  I  would 
not  deny  libidinifm  a  fhare  in  producing  thofe  ef¬ 
fects,  but  it  is  far  from  maintaining  a  principal 
one.  And  though  lcfs  moral,  it  will  be  more 
phyfical  and  rational  to  account  for  it  other  ways. 
For  can  we  fuppofe  a  city-fountain  to  be  privily 
poifoned,  and  the  inhabitants  to  efcape  the  mif- 
chief? 

* 

Tea,  detrimental  alone,  is  frequently  colour¬ 
ed  with  copperas  ;  wine  is  purified  with  drugs  of 
as  noxious  properties,  or  roughened  with  per¬ 
nicious  afperants  *,  veal  is  whitened  with  chalk, 
and  puffed  up  with,  perhaps,  the  unwholfome 
breath  of  the  diilempered  butcher  •,  the  brazier 
may  poifon  us  with  the  lethiferous  fufion  of  arfe- 
nical  metals  in  tin  with  which  he  lines  our  culi¬ 
nary  veffels  •,  our  beer,  the  common  beverage 
of  the  populace,  is  perniciated  with  the  baleful 
properties  of  vitriol,  or  unwholfome  intoxicants  : 
but,  above  all,  our  bread,  the  univerfal  bafis  of 
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the  food  of  all  ranks  and  ages  of  people,  is  mixed 
with  moil  noxious  and  morbiferous  matters.  Of 
thele,  in  their  effects,  we  propofe  to  give  a  full 
expofure.  We  may  expedt  indeed  to  incur  the 
confederate  enmity  of  the  abufers,  which  will 
foon  colled:  itfelf,  and  perhaps  break  forth  upon 
us  in  fome  furious  public  invediive.  But  we 
fhall  efceem  their  molt  angrily  rancorous  indig¬ 
nation  as  much  more  inoffenfive  than  their  loaves, 
and  (hall  rather  with  fport  than  concern  fee  them 
mouth-maul,  worry,  and  break  their  teeth  upon 
the  ftone  we  throw  at  them.  Patriotifm  ftimu- 
lates  it,  confcience  urges  it,  ’tis  to  defend  the 
public,  to  expofe  and  exterminate  the  artifices 

of  the  bakers  detrimental  avidity. 

¥ 

The  abufes  of  bakers  have  by  wife  men  been 
thought  of  fufficient  importance  and  evil  influ¬ 
ence,  not  only  on  the  property  but  the  health  of 
people,  to  draw  upon  them  penalties  more  or 
lefs  fevere,  from  the  jurfdidtion  of  all  civilized 
governments  ;  and  the  malpradices  of  thefe  men 
have,  from  almofl:  unchronicled  ages,  irritated 
the  public  obloquy  of  vulgar  derifion.  But  per¬ 
haps  no  place  was  ever  more  juflifiable  for  the 
reproaches  with  which  it  has  branded  the  fronts 
of  particular  villainies,  than  London,  at  pre- 
fent,  for  thofe  excited  by  the  frauds  of  confede¬ 
rate  bakers.  So,  is  not  that  metropolis  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  penalties  decreed  againft  their  per¬ 
nicious  artifices  ?  Yet  the  fcourge  of  popular 
mockery,  united  with  the  whollome  provifion 
of  penal  ftatutes,  are  defied  and  outbraved  by 
the  perpetrators  of  thofe  confummate  iniquities  : 
though  every  fenfible  man  implores  a  remedy  of 
ills  difgraceful  to  his  country,  detrimental  to 
jjiimfelf  and  his  family,  oppreflive  to  the  poor, 
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and  injurious  to  all  ranks  and  ages  of  people.^ 
though  the  populace  objurgate  with  declamatory 
afleverations  of  the  fraudulent  facts ;  though  the 
law's  inflict  penalties  upon,  and  though  the  im- 
pofers  are  unable  to  deny  the  bare-faced  crimes 
though  the  public  papers  are  filled  with  daily  ad¬ 
monitions  and  expofitory  invebtives  again  ft  them  ; 
neverthelefs  the  bakers  perfevere  in  their  lucra¬ 
tive  arts,  and  manifeftthe  ineffectuality  of  fhame, 
equity,  and  conviblion,  to  the  reformation  of  in¬ 
veterate  villainy.  Surely  then  the  bad  confe- 
quences  of  their  prabtices,  both  to  the  private  and 
public  conftitution,  have  been  infufficiently  con- 
fidered,  too  little  expofed,  and  lefs  underftood  5 
to  make  them  detefted,  dreaded,  deprecated,  re- 
drefled. 

X  V 

Good  bread,  that  mod  fubftantial  and  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  human  food,  ought  to  be  compofed 
of  flour  well  kneaded  with  the  lighted:  water, 
feafoned  with  a  little  fait,  fermented  with  fine 
yeafl:  or  leaven,  and  fufficiently  baked  with  a 
proper  fire.  But  inftead  of  this  wholfome  bread, 
the  craft  of  iniquitous  bakers  has  found  out  a 
more  advantageous  method  of  making  this  food, 
by  the  mifchievous  admixture  of  many  perni¬ 
cious  ingredients,  to  increafe  its  weight,  and  de¬ 
ceive  the  buyer  by  its  fraudulent  finenefs.  Lime, 
chalk,  alum,  &c.  mixed  up  with  flour,  yeafl:, 
fait,  and  leaven,  in  certain  proportion,  are  con- 
ffituent  parts  of  that  moil  common  food,  to, 
which  in  the  city  of  London  the  deluded  inha¬ 
bitants  give  the  name  of  Bread. 

Alum,  as  a  medicine,  is  one  of  remarkable 
contraindication,  and  every  phyfician  knows  how 
hazardous  fuch  drugs  are,  promifcuouily  and 
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prepofteroufiy  taken  •,  it  is  a  very  powerful  aftrin- 
gent  and  ftyptic,  occafioning  heat  and  coftive- 
nefs  ;  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  clofes  up  the  mouths 
of  the  fm all  alimentary  dubts,  and  by  its  corro- 
five  concretions,  feals  up  the  lableals,  indurates 
every  mafs  it  is  mixed  with  upon  the  ftomach, 
makes  it  hard  of  digestion,  and  confolidates  the 
feces  in  the  inteftines,  fo  as  to  bind  up  the 
paffages  which  fhould  be  open. 

It  therefore  prevents  the  nourifhment  which  we 
expebt  from  bread,  and  induces  diforders  which  we 
fhould  not  fufpebt  from  a  food  reputed  not  only 
harmlefs  but  wholfome.  Nay,  experience  con¬ 
vinces  me,  that  any  animal  will  live  longer  in 
health  and  vigor  upon  two  ounces  of  good  and 
wholfome  bread,  than  upon  one  pound  of  this  adul¬ 
terated  compound.  A  confideration  which  may  be 
ufeful,  if  attended  to  in  the  times  of  fcarcity. 

Alum  is  a  good  medicine  properly  adminifter- 
ed  •,  but  when  we  remember  it  to  be  an  extrabt 
from  human  excrement,  the  delicate  part  of  the 
world  will  readily  refign  its  ufe  in  their  common 
food,  or  even  in  phyfic,  to  its  more  proper 
ufes  in  dying  of  fluffs  and  dreffing  of  leather. 
Even  the  moft  flercorian  flomach  faftidiates 
the  naftinefs  of  a  food  made  up  with  fuch  a 
dilguftful  admixture.  Nor  is  it  ufed  even  in 
ftriking  a  colour,  without  manifeft  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  dyers ;  and  if  it  has  that  effcbt  upon 
the  artificer,  who  ufes  it  only  in  his  buffnefs, 
how  much  muff:  he  fuffer  from  it,  who  daily  re¬ 
ceives  it  internally.  This  will  give  us  a  reafon 
for  the  frequency  of  the  acid  acrimony,  and  the 
many  diforders  which  it  produces,  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  dangerous  to  the  animal  ceconomy  ; 
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as  burning  acid  eruditions,  with  an  infatiable 
appetite,  though  not  nourifhed  by  the  food  it  vo- 
racioufly  devours. 

Cardialdia,  or  heart-burn,  produced  by  a  ftimu- 
lation  of  the  cardia,  or  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  endued  with  a  moft  exquifite  fenfe  by 

the  acid  juices  contained  in  the  ftomach. 

\ 

Coagulation  of  the  aliment  taken  into  the  fco- 
mach,  efpecially  if  it  happens  to  be  milk,  which 
brings  on  pains,  flatulencies,  and  fpafmetic  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  inteflines,  but  particularly  of  the 
ileum  j  thefe  fymptoms  may  even  arife  to  that 
degree  of  violence,  as  to  conflitute  that  diftem- 
per  which  is  called  Cholera  Morbus  ;  and  which, 
without  a  great  deal  of  care,  will  fometimes  be 
fo  acute  as  in  a  very  few  hours  to  prove  fatal. 

As  thefe  acidities  mix  with  the  bile  in  the  duo- 

’  i  i* 

denum,  they  mull  neceffarily  alter  its  nature, 
and  render  it  inactive  ;  and  as  the  bile  has  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  aflimilating  the  aliment,  and 
converting  it  into  good  chyle,  this  affimilation 
muff  be  prevented  in  proportion  as  the  bile,  by 
reafon  of  any  foreign  admixture,  deviates  from 
its  own  nature.  The  fame  holds  good  in  regard 
to  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  faliva,  both  which, 
in  a  natural  Hate,  contribute  to  the  digeflion  of 
J:he  aliment,  and  the  converhon  of  it  into  a  bal- 
famic  chyle,  capable  of  entering  the  lacteal  vef- 
fels  and  mixing  with  the  blood,  without  commu¬ 
nicating  to  it  any  acrimony  either  alcaline  or  acid. 
But  when  the  adtion  of  the  above-mentioned 
juices  is  impaired  by  an  acid  in  the  Primse  Vise, 
an  acid  chyle  is  formed,  and  the  very  excre¬ 
ment 
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ment  difcharged  from  the  irrteffiines,  betrays  an 
acid  in  the  fmeil. 

f  *  v '  *  •'  4 

But  chiefly  when  the  glands  and  glandular  fe- 
cretions  are  affedted,  the  cafe  becomes  much 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  From  the  fto- 
mach  and  fmall  inteftines,  this  acidity  by  flow 
degrees  is  propagated  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
chyle,  and  from  thence  to  the  blood,  and  finally 
to  all  the  humours  feparated  from  it. 

So  likewife  when  the  blood  becomes  aci¬ 
dulated,  obfiruftions  are  frequently  formed  in 
the  capillary  veffels,  producing  troublefome  itch- 
ings  o f  the  fkin  ;  puftules,  very  frequent  after 
eating  great  quantities  of  fruit ;  ulcers,  which 
are  pale,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  difficult  to 
heal. 

Hence  alfo  coagulations  of  the  blood,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  circulation,  and  confequent- 
ly  for  nutrition,  and  the  ufes  of  the  animal 
oeconomy. 

But  the  acid  acrimony  has  yet  a  worfe  effedt 
when  it  reaches  the  nerves,  nervous  membranes, 
and  the  brain  *,  for  then  by  ftimulating  thefe  fen- 
fible  parts,  it  is  produdtive  of  convulfions,  epi¬ 
leptic  fits,  an  irregular  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  at  lad  death,  of  which  children  afford  too 
frequent  examples. 

From  what  has  been  faid  with  refpe6t  to  an 
acid  abounding  in  animal  bodies,  many  dif- 
orders  to  which  fedentary  people  and  women  of 
a  lax  habit  are  liable,  may  be  difcovered  and 
underftood  :  but  it  will  be  particularly  ufe- 
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ful  in  attending  to  the  diftempers  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  fubjed,  in  whom  all  the  caufes  of  an 
acid  acrimony  feem  to  contribute  to  their  de- 
ftrudion,  as  afceffant  aliment*  laxity*  and  want 
of  motion. 

Poor  people,  whofe  food  is  principally  of  the 
farinaceous  kind  of  vegetables*  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  eat  but  little  flefh  meat,  are  particularly 
obnoxious  to  thefe  diforders,  and  would  be  much 
more  fo  without  the  ftrong  exercife  they  gene¬ 
rally  ufe  •*  for  exercife,  by  ftrengthening  the  ani¬ 
mal  fibres,  and  promoting  the  digeftion  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  and  aflimilation  of  the  chyle,  prevents  an 
acid  acrimony  from  prevailing  in  the  juices. 

* 

The  fluid  which  circulates  thro’  the  veflels,  in 
order  to  be  fit  for  nutrition,  ought  to  be  mild 
and  deftitute  of  acrimony,  but  where  acidity  pre¬ 
vails  it  is  very  far  from  being  accommodated  to 
that  faiutary  purpofe ;  inftead  of  nourifhing,  it 
ftimulates,  abrades,  and  carries  away  a  part  of 
the  folids,  corrodes,  deftroys,  and  devellicates 
the  extremely  minute  veflels,  to  which  thofe  of 
the  brain  are  above  all  others  fubjedl  ;  whence  a 
train  of  thofe  frightful  fymptoms  which  are 
ufually  called  nervous,  as  delirioufnefs,  convul- 
fions,  epilepfies,  hyfterics,  comas  or  watch¬ 
ful  nefs. 

* 

a 

All  thefe  bad  confequences  are  fuccefiive  to 
the  frequent  internal  ufe  of  afceffant  foods,  as  all 
farinaceous  ones  are,  but  more  efpecially  when 
mixed  up  with  alum  \  which  by  its  corrofive 
cruft  Hops  the  entrance  of  the  chyle  into  the  lac- 
teals,  whilft  its  acrimony  erodes  the  alimentary 
duds. 

C  '  -In 
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Some  people  may  fay,  that  as  a  ftyptic  and  acid 
no  mixture  can  be  more  proper,  as  it  mull  be  of 
lingular  prevalence  againft  diforders  proceeding 
from  putrid  alcalefcence  *,  but  any  good  effects 
will  be  defeated  by  its  conftant  ufe,  and  only  its 
ill  ones  prevail  ^  for  it  will  injure  where  acids 
are  noxious  *,  and  will  prevent  their  utility  where 
they  fhould  be  ferviceahle.  Cuftom  enables  the 
Turk  to  fwallow  as  much  opium  as  would  de- 
ftroy  feveral  men  who  never  ufed  that  drug ;  and 
the  poifon  taken  by  the  king  of  Pontus  is  well 
known Perhaps  this  may  be  turned  upon  me 
to  put  by  my  argument  againft  the  ufe  of  alum. 
Cuftom  it  may  be  faid  will  make  even  alum  in¬ 
noxious  :  but  let  us  not  forget  how  many  in¬ 
fants  and  ftrangers  unhabituated  to  this  baleful 
mixture,  muft  receive  deftriidtion  from  their  firft 
ufe  of  that  drug. 

Alum  alfo  from  its  exceftive  drying  quality  is 
to  be  imputed  with  no  lefs  danger  than  what  it 
acquires  from  its  afceffancy,  for  as  its  acidity 
clofes  up  the  mouths  of  the  ladteals  and  lubri¬ 
cating  glandules,  fo  by  its  drying  power  it  ac¬ 
quires  accumulated  force  of  malignancy.  Thefe 
two  qualities  combined  are  more  dangerous  than 
feparate,  for  the  one  compreffes  the  veffels  of  the 
int^ftines,  the  other  abforbs  the  lixivial  juices 
which  nature  prepared  to  lubricate  and  foften  the 
paffages,  and  thus  hardens  their  membranous 
tender  contexture,  and  confolidates  their  con¬ 
tents,  fp  that  erofions  and  obftruflions  are  form¬ 
ed,  productive  of  fevers,  vertigos,  dizzynefs, 
flatulences,  cholics,  and  hedlics,  inducing  con- 
fumptions,  for  which  our  ifland  is  no  lefs  remark¬ 
able  than  for  the  hypocondria  ;  diforders  which 
in  reality  feem  rather  occafioned  by  thefe  abufes 
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in  diet,  than  from  any  fingular  or  evident  rfralig- 
nancy  in  the  climate,  which  is  I  believe  the  moil 
temperate  and  homogeneal  of  any  in  Europe  ; 
for  as  it  is  an  Hie,  we  are  neither  fcorched  with  ex- 
ceffive  heats  in  the  fummer,  nor  frozen  with  in¬ 
tolerable  cold  in  the  winter  feafon.. 

But  thofe  people,  who  labour  under  many 
diforders  in  which  fbyptics  and  aftringents  are  in- 
imicable,  and  fometimes  attended  with  fatal  ef- 
feds,  are  particularly  eminent  fufferers  by  this 
bread  mixed  with  alum.  In  many  difeafes  it  is 
an  abfolute  degree  of  poifon  ;  to  all  acute  difor¬ 
ders  indeed  it  is  extremely  perilous,  efpecially  in 
the  gout,  rheumatifm,  cholic,  and  venereal  com¬ 
plaints  •,  nor  is  it  likely  to  prove  very  friendly  to 
chronic  affeds.  Hence  perhaps  we  may  account 
for  the  melancholic  hypocondria,  hyfterics,  and 
other  nervous  calamities  being  fo  frequent  in 
England,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  are  by  foreigners  efteemed  en¬ 
demic  to  our  Hie,  though  almoft  unknown  in 
thofe  places  where  they  have  not  the  detellable 
art  of  mixing  their  food  with  poifonous  matters. 
Such  aftringent  diet  is  particularly  prejudicial  in 
the  hofpitals,  and  all  other  places  where  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  affiided  with  inveterate  fcrofulas,  ma¬ 
lignant  ulcers,  or  any  other  cacochemical  Icur- 
vies,  which  it  is  not  unufual  to  attack  with  mer¬ 
cury,  antimony,  draftic  medicines,  which  add 
moment  to  the  blood,  impetuate  the  velocity  of 
the  animal  circulation  by  their  ponderous  and 
Simulating  force,  and  propel  and  deobftruate  the 
oppilations  •,  in  fuch  cafes  then  as  thefe,  I  appeal 
I  to  the  faculty,  if  a  long  habit  and  ufe  of  ftyptic 
I  and  aluminous  diet  is  not  found  to  be  of  the  moil 
,  dangerous  efifeds  j  infomuch  that  all  acids  are  to 

be 
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be  avoided  and  inhibited,  as  induftors  of  various 
Ill  confequences,  enfuing  the  frequent  ufe  and  re¬ 
petition  of  thofe  herculean  medicines  :  for  it  is  a 
common  ufance  before  the  adminiftration  of 
mercurials,  to  prepare  the  veffels  of  the  body  for 
their  reception  by  baifamics  and  alexipharmic 
anodynes,  to  open  their  texture  and  lubricate 
their  tubes,  that  the  deobftruating  force,  and  the 
impacted  matter  together  may  the  more  eafily 
Hide  through  their  foupled  capacities,  ftave  off 
the  irrififtable  violence  of  the  medicine,  which* 
without  fuch  a  preparation,  might  endanger  the 
tender  coats  of  the  veffels  of  a  more  delicate 
texture,  lacerate  and  erode  their  fine  fabric,  and 
greatly  diftrcfs  and  harrafs  the  nervous  fyftem* 
inducing  paralas,  palfies,  tumors,  flutterings* 
and  even  fometimes  haemorrhages,  bringing  on 
confumptions  ;  and  this  is  the  only  plaufible  rea- 
fon  to  be  affigned  for  the  more  frequent  bad  confe¬ 
quences  attending  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  in 
"London  than  in  other  parts-  of  the  world,  as  we 
have  often  remarked,  which  would  be  much  lefs 
dangerous  was  the  patient  forbidden  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bread  as  is  whitened  by  artful  abufes  :  for 
though  thefe  medicines,  judicioufiy  adminiftered, 
are  the  molt  noble  and  fpecific  of  any  in  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  and  though  our  phyficians  are  the 
moft  perfectly  (killed  of  all  others  in  their  powers 
and  virtues,  yet  this  one  bad  article,  occafioned 
by  the  villainy  of  the  baker,  often  caffs  unmerit¬ 
ed  reproach  upon  the  moft  worthy  profeffor  of 
the  healing  fcience,  and  brings  an  unjuft  diftike 
upon  the  medicine  he  prefcribes.  But  it  is  not 
the  phyfician  or  the  medicine  are  culpable  ;  for 
often  fome  latent  quality  may  defeat  the  defigns 
of  the  one,  and  prevent  or  counteract  the  fpecific 
power  of  the  other  :  or,  though  it  may  not  in- 
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tircly  fruftrate  the  attempt  in  the  particular  dif- 
eafe ;  yet  may  it  induce  a  feries  of  confequential 
calamities,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the 
medicine  in  queftion :  for  though  the  phyfician 
cautiouffy  prepares  the  frame  for  its  reception  in 
its  full  virtue  and  efficacy,  yet  the  aluminous  as¬ 
tringents  and  fiery  adficcants  impofed  upon  the 
patient  with  his  daily  bread,  unhinge  the  phyfn- 
dan’s  defign,  and  difconcert  his  meafures,  and 
bring  on  the  events  he  was  fo  careful  to  guard 
againff,  in  defiance  of  his  precautions.  For  it 
mull  be  remembered,  as  it  has  been  faid,  that 
alum  contra&s  the  lites  of  the  veffels,  and  indu¬ 
rates  their  coats,  fo  as  to  make  them  more  liable 
to  injury  from  the  requifite  ptyalizm,  which, 
though  it  may  eradicate  one  difeafe,  too  often 
Fubftitutes  another  in  its  room,  though  the  phy¬ 
fician  exerted  his  belt  endeavour  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  evil.— — In  ffiort,  the  villainy  of  the 
baker  confounds  and  difappoints  the  beft  formed 
defigns  of  the  wifeft  phyfician. 

But  it  is  not  alum  alone  that  Suffices  the  lucra¬ 
tive  iniquity  of  bakers  to  impofe  upon  us  *,  but 
there  is  alfo  added  a  confiderable  portion  of  lime 
and  chalk  ;  fo  that  if  alum  be  prejudicial  alone, 
what  muff  be  the  confequences  of  eating  our 
bread  mingled  with  alum,  chalk,  and  lime  ? 

Lime  and  alum  engender  an  acrimony  which 
erodes  the  bowels  and  inteftines,  if  they  are  not 
defended,  or  its  fpiculse  fheathed  by  the  lubrica¬ 
ting  oligenous  pituite  provided  for  fuch  purpofes  * 
but  the  ufe  of  that  provifion  is  defeated  by  this 
diabolical  compound  ;  for  the  ablorbent  quality 
of  chalk,  and  the  fiery  effe&s  of  lime,  entirely 
deftroy  that  lixivium. 


So 
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So  that  if  the  chalk  obftrubls  or  impacts  the 
cavities  of  the  vefiels,  lime  dries  up  the  juices  pre¬ 
pared  to  diffolve  and  pretermit  fuch  obftrublions. 
— And,  laftly,  alum  completes  the  deflrublion* 
by  contrabling  the  capacity  of  the  veffels,  and 
imprifoning  thereby  the  matter  detained  in  them. 
So  that  obftrublions,  the  caufes  of  moft  difeafes, 
are  naturally  formed  by  bread  thus  abufed. 

I  have  feen  a  quantity  of  lime  and  chalk,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  fix,  extrabled  from  this 
kind  of  bread  ;  poffibly  the  baker  was  not  fo  ex¬ 
pert  at  his  craft  as  to  conceal  it ;  the  larger  gra¬ 
nules  were  vifible  enough  :  perhaps  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  analyfis  would  have  produced  a  much  greater 
portion  of  thefe  pernicious  materials. 

Nor  are  alum,  lime  and  chalk  the  only  per¬ 
nicious  mixtures  employed  by  the  artifice  of 
bakers  to  abufe  the  people  with  •,  there  is  another 
ingredient,  which  is  more  ihocking  to  the  heart, 
and  if  pofiibie  more  hurtful  to  the  health  of 
mankind  :  it  mud  flagger  human  belief ;  I  fhall 
only  juft  mention  it,  to  make  it  abhorred.  It  is 
averred  by  very  credible  authority,  that  facks  of 
old  ground  bones  are  not  unfrequently  ufed  by 
fome  of  the  bakers  amongft  their  other  impurities, 
to  increafe  the  quantity,  and  injure  the  quality  of 
four  and  bread.  The  charnel  houfes  of  the  dead 
are  raked  to  add  filthinefs  to  the  food  of  the  liv¬ 
ing. 

But  that  the  mifchief  done  by  the  bakers  may 
be  more  extenfive,  thefe  impurities,  all,  except 
alum,  are  not  only  mixed  with  our  bread,  but 
have  a  part  in  all  other  farinaceous  foods,  a 
very  great  part  of  the  common  vibluals  of  our 

ifland. 
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ifland.  But  as  the  bulk  and  activity  of  thefe 
mifchievous  ingredients  are  not,  we  fuppofe,  in 
a  reciprocal  proportion,  their  effe&s  muft  be 
vague,  indeterminate,  dangerous. 

Acids  (as  alum)  and  alcalis  (as  chalk,  lime, 
and  burned  bones)  occurring,  ferment  with  a 
great  effervefcence,  fo  as  to  generate  in  the  body 
various  and  intolerable  pains,  efpecially  in  all 
arthretic,  rheumatic  and  Scorbutic  cacochemies. 

Alum,  without  lime  or  chalk,  erodes,  con- 
ftipates,  incrufts ;  lime  and  chalk,  without  alum, 
occafion  immeability  to  the  juices,  producing 
lethargies  in  old  people,  and  convulftons  in 
young  :  thus  feparate,  they  are  very  hurtful , 
but  united,  they  are  eminently  detrimental., 
Chalk  and  lime  are  Angularly  inimicable  in  a 
putrid  alcalefcent  ft  ate  of  the  body  ;  and  alum 
is  as  little  friendly  to  acidity  and  all  diforders  of 
a  crude  nature  :  acidity  and  alcalefcency  are  the 
two  fountains  ftom  whence  the  lamentable 
ftreams  of  molt  human  maladies  derive  their 
origin.  v 

As  vitriol  to  the  cholic  ;  opium  to  an  epilep- 
fy  ;  or  bark  to  an  afthma  ;  fo  is  alum  to  preva¬ 
lent  acidities  *,  fo  is  lime  to  all  inflammations ;  fo 
is  chalk  to  a  putrid  alcalefcence. 

We  are  not  unaware,  that  all  fuch  acid  falts, 
as  alum,  fpirit  of  nitre,  &c.  being  mixed  with 
abforbents,  caufe  an  effervefcence,  as  alcalis  do, 
when  mixed  with  them.  Salt  of  tartar,  fpirit 
of  urine,  and  fpirit  of  hart’s-horn,  being  mingled 
with  alum,  juice  of  lemon  or  vinegar,  caufe  fuch 
an  effervefcence  as  thofe  acids  would  do,  if  mix- 
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ed  with  chalk,  cerufe,  crabs-eyes,  &c.  from 
which  quality  they  obtained  the  name  of  alcalis; 
but  we  are  perfuaded  a  few  experiments  will  fhew 
the  impropriety  of  that  name,  and  will  evidently 
demonftrate,  that  tho5  they  are  called  alcalis, 
they  have  no  property  common  with  them,  but 
merely  their  effervefcent  quality,  as  is  affirmed 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  frequent  internal  ufe 
of  any  corrofive  ftyptic,  in  time,  contrafts  and 
fhuts  up  the  mouths  of  the  fmall  alimentary 
tubes  and  all  tophaceous  or  chalky  and  tefta- 
ceous  fubftances  abforb  and  exhaufl:  the  lixivial 
fluids,  provided  by  nature  to  facilitate  digeflion  ; 
obtund  acrimony;  lubricate  the  veffiels,  and  confti- 
tute  by  their  proportionate  admixture  an  healthy 
nutrition  ;  thereby  preventing  a  due  reftOration 
to,  and  reparation  of,  the  waftes  of  the  animal 
attrition  :  the  one  clogs  and  impedes  the  ocilla- 
tory  vibrations  of  the  folids;  the  other  incraffates 
the  fluids  ;  two  bad  confequences,  which  are  not 
only  dependent  upon,  but  coadjutants  of,  each 
other.  To  keep  the  blood  in  an  healthy  ftate 
of  tenuity,  the  folids  muft  be  ftimulated  to  a<5lu- 
ate  and  attenuate  it,  by  more  frequently  impel¬ 
ling  it  upon  the  divifions  of  the  fmall  veffiels,  with 
accelerated  velocity  ;  and  in  this  cafe  their  vi¬ 
brations  fhould  be  irritated,  and  not  obtunded. 
Befides,  it  is  affirmed,  and  fome  think  not  with¬ 
out  reafon,  that  all  tophaceous  ingeftae  colledt 
and  incruft  the  folds  of  the  ftomach,  like  argyl 
in  the  wine  veffel,  having  mixed  with  the  moft 
prevalent  humours  in  that  organ,  and  thus  in¬ 
gender  many  chronic  difeafes  :  and  it  is  no  fecret 
that  alum  or  chalk  are  Angularly  prejudicial  in 
the  ftone  or  gravel. 


This 
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This  fort  of  bread,  or  rather  this  morbiferous 
compound,  dries  up  the  lubricating  juices,  and 
impadls  the  glands  which  fhould  fecrete  the 
lixivial  oil  or  pituite  deftined  to  foften  and  mol¬ 
lify  the  faeces,  to  cool  and  fupple  the  inteftines  : 
the  alum  compacts  and  compreffes  their  fibres, 
erodes  and  devellicates  the  fine  membranes  of  the 
veffels  difperfed  thro’  its  fabric  :  the  chalk  ab~ 
forbs  and  dries  up  the  juices,  and  calx  adds  fire 
and  inflammation.  We  may  fuppofe  then  that  fo 
many  concurrent  pernicious  qualities  in  confe¬ 
deracy,  will  not  be  unable  to  generate  violent  ob- 
ftrudfions  in  the  inteftines  and  vifcera,  which  are 
pregnant,  as  is  well  known  to  phyficians,  of  va¬ 
rious  difeafes  j  for  coftivenels  is  the  fore-runner 
of  an  infinite  number  of  maladies.  Whenever 
the  humours  are  obftrudted  in  their  ideofincratic 
circulation,  they  will  foon  find  out  other  paffages, 
and  force  their  way  thro5  lbme  unnatural  chan¬ 
nels  :  a  fountain  cannot  more  eafily  be  flopped  in 
the  little  than  in  the  great  world  •,  it  may  be  di¬ 
verted  thro5  fome  other  courfe,  but  if  its  original 
fource  be  clofed,  it  will  inftantly  break  forth 
fome  where  elfe  :  hence  it  is  that  fo  many  evils 
are  confequents  of  coftivenels  :  few  of  the  capital 
difeafes  but  are  preceded  by  that  habit  :  the  hu¬ 
mours  impeded  in  their  proper  receivers  urge 
their  paflfage  thro5  erroneous  channels,  invading 
the  tendered:  parts,  which  moft  eafily  give  way 
to  their  impetuofity.  Hence  come  catarrhs, 
defluxions,  convulfions,  fevers,  apoplexies,  rheu- 
matifms,  confumptions,  afcites,  anafarcas,  tym- 
phanies,  dropfies,  afthmas,  and  diabetes,  with 
many  other  terrible  difeafes.  How  frequent  this 
ill-boding  complaint  is  in  this  city,  I  leave  every 
one  to  prove,  who  has  eat  of  the  city  bread. 
The  occafion  of  this  fore-runner  of  many  mortal 

C  3  difeafes. 
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difeafes,  we  muft  refer  to  the  bakers.  Phyfi- 
cians  may  attempt  to  redrefs  the  effects,  but 
civil  magiftrates  ought  to  prohibit  the  caufe. 


/ 

i 

SECTION  II. 

AEque  pauper  ibus  pro  deft,  locupletibus  <equey 
Negleffium^  pueris  fenibufque  nocebit . 

Horat.  Epift. 


IT  is  faid  by  Hippocrates,  repeated  by  Galen, 
approved  by  reafon,  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  undenied  by  the  rational  part  of  man¬ 
kind;  that  health  depends  chiefly  upon  the  choice 
of  aliment  :  the  wholfome  nourifhes  ;  the  bad 
diforders  and  deftroys.  No  food  can  promote 
the  good  purpofes  of  nutrition,  except  fuch  as 
is  well  digefted  ;  that  which  is  difficult  of  di- 
geftion  impregnates  with  the  feeds  of  many  dif¬ 
orders,  but  imparts  no  laudable  nourifbment. 
Hence  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  cookery  to  diminifh 
the  cohefion  of  the  component  parts  of  alimen¬ 
tary  fubfcanees,  and  partially  to  digeft  them,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  received  into  the  ftomach.  To 
render  them  therefore  the  more  compact  and 
hard  by  preparative  drefling,  is  an  error  of  the 
molt  malignant  confequence  with  refpedt  to 
health. 

Bread  in  Latin  is  called  pants  ^  from  whence 
the  Italian  pane^  the  Spanifh  pa%  the  French  pein, 
al!  fucceflively  derived  from  the  Greek  word  nav; 

very 
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very  likely  becaufe  bread  is  the  moft  univerfal 
food  •,  for,  as  Lemery  fays,  it  agrees  with  all  men 
at  all  ages  and  in  all  places.  Corn  is  an  univerfal 
produce,  and  wherever  that  is,  bread  is  the  ftaple 
food.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  inquire,  which 
is  bad  ?  and  which  is  wholfome  ? 

Bread  contains  much  fait,  oil,  earth,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  phlegm,  fo  admirably  combined,  that 
each  part  of  the  analyfis  ferves  as  an  attempera- 
ment  and  vehicle  to  the  other.  In  proportion 
as  any  of  thefe  prevail,  it  is  pronounced  un¬ 
palatable  and  unwholfome  ;  for  oils  turn  rancid, 
and  acid  falts  produce  acidities,  of  which  alum  is 
a  notorious  proof.  Subilances  are  apt  to  turn 
upon  the  ftomach,  if  they  are  difficultly  di  gelled. 
That  bread  which  is  the  lighted:,  and  moft  ealily 
foluble  in  liquid,  is  the  wholfomeft,  digefted  with 
greateft  facility,  and  fooneft  converted  to  laudable 
nutrition.  But  reafon  perfuades,  and  experiments 
convince  us,  that  lime  and  chalk  are  of  qualities 
quite  oppofite  to  diffolution  ;  I  mean  extindl 
lime  (that  commonly  ufed  in  bread,)  and  alum  is 
properly  applied  to  the  fixing  of  colours  and 
tanning  of  leather,  which  it  effedts  by  its  pow¬ 
erful  aftringency.  Lime  is  ufed,  very  properly 
ufed,  for  conftringing  and  uniting  materials  de- 
figned  to  refill  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  the  ro¬ 
tations  of  time,  which  it  performs  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  it  feems  rather  than  to  cement,  to  petrefy 
with  an  hardnefs  equal  to  ftones,  the  very  Hones 
it  unites.  Is  it  not  therefore  very  unlikely  that 
the  particles  of  flour,  compreffed  by  the  one  and 
conftringed  by  the  other,  with  the  intervening 
chalk,  muft  neceftarily  acquire  not  only  an  hard¬ 
nefs  and  indiifolubility  fuperior  to  digeftion,  but 
alfo  heavinefs  and  cohefion  equal  to  the  petrely- 
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ing,  conftringing,  condenfing  powers  of  thofe 
admixtures  ?  All  thofe  properties  therefore  con¬ 
joined,  make  this  fort  of  bread  the  mold  unreafom 
able  to  theienfe,  unfit  for  the  digeftion,  inimicable 
to  the  ftomach,  and  improper  to  pafs  thro’  the 
bowels  of  man. 

The  principal  powers  of  digeftion  are  fridion 
and  fermentation,  or  an  expanfion  of  that  air 
which  is  inherent  in  matter.  And  when  we  con- 
fider  the  vail  force  of  that  elaftic  fluid  in  its  ex¬ 
panding  {late,  we  {hail  not  be  furprized  to  find 
it  difunite  and  comminute  every  digefbible  con¬ 
fluence,  which  the  prefiiire  of  the  furrounding 
air  obliges  to  cohere  to  its  particles.  Its  elaftic 
power  effectuates  this,  and  admirably  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  folution  of  the  aliments  in  the  fto- 
rnach  ;  for  when  that,  which  is  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  food,  becomes  rarified  and  expanded 
by  the  heat  it  meets  with,  it  foon  deflroys  the  co¬ 
ke  non  of  the  component  particles,  and  afilfts 
in  reducing  it  to  a  flate  of  fluidity,  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  confined  in  the  ftomach,  all  the  adion 
of  that  member  muft  be  determined  to  the  ali¬ 
ment,  which  it  reduces  to  fuch  a  degree  of  liqui¬ 
dity,  as  it  may  eafily  mix  with  the  nutrimental 
fluids,  enter  the  ladeals,  and  nourifh  the  body  ^ 
but  if  it  is  not  digeftible,  then  the  ftomach  ac¬ 
quires  heat  and  erofion  from  every  heterogenea! 
ingefbe ;  and  if  digeftion  be  effected  by  the  ex¬ 
panfion  of  the  air  globules  contained  in  the  food, 
(for  this  is^lire  the  principal  powrer  in  that  opera¬ 
tion,  as  fridion  only  produces  heat,  and  heat 
ratifies  the  expanding  air)  and  if  the  lixivium  is 
abforbed  by  lime  and  chalk,  and  the  food  more 
confolidated  and  compacted  by  fuch  a  corrofive 
acid  as  alum,  it  not  only  imprifons  the  air,  fo 
i  that 
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that  it  cannot  exert  its  needful  force  upon  the 
food,  but  it  alfo  incrufts  with  a  rough,  piculated, 
cold,  inert,  and  faline-acid  fcurf  the  external 
furface  of  the  particles  of  theingefted  matter  with 
which  it  is  mingled,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  lacerate, 
wound,  and  inflame  the  fine  folds  of  the  ftomach 
even  at  that  time  when  it  is  heated  with  its  la¬ 
bour,  and  by  exerting  its  attrition  upon  the  fub- 
ftances  *,  and  now  whilft  it  Hands  in  more  parti¬ 
cular  need  of  the  cooling  lixivial  juices  of  the 
ftomach,  the  glands  that  ftiould  fecrete  them  are 
dried  up,  and  obftrudted  with  affheffve  abforbent 
chalk,  or  burned  with  fiery  erofive  lime,  which  alfo 
ftimulates,  abrades,  and  deftroys  a  part  of  the  fo- 
lids.  By  confining  a  final  1  quantity  of  lime,  a  ftiort 
time  to  any  one  part,  it  will  then  aft  as  a  cauftic, 
and  raife  an  efcar  :  if  it  has  fuch  power  upon  the 
external  fkin,  what  an  erofion  and  mifchief  muft 
attend  its  application  to  the  delicate  and  tender 
fabric  of  the  molt  fenfible  internal  membranes  ? 

Every  fubftance  which  has  properties  and  effects 
upon  the  animal  which  feeds  on  it  fo  malignant 
as  to  impair  the  health,  deftroy  the  conftitution, 
counteract:  nutrition,  and  induce  diforders,  may 
furely  be  juftly  pronounced  Poison  :  it  is  deno¬ 
minated  from  its  effects.  He  therefore,  who 
fells  fuch  lethiferous  properties  latent  in  the  food 
he  prepares  for  mankind,  in  Head  of  that  who!- 
fome  nourifhing  bread  they  afk,  pay  for,  and 
hope  they  may  fafeiy  eat,  is  not  lefs  guilty  of 
rapine  and  murder  than  the  daring  affafiin,  who, 
by  a  bold  flab,  hazards  his  own  to  take  away  the 
innocent  life,  that  he  may  freely  rifle  the  pockets 
of  the  unhappy,  and  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  irri- 
fiftible  hunger.  Every  crime  is  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  inducement  is  lefs.  The  one  per- 
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petrates  this  horrid  faCt  through  a  determined 
attention  to  the  iniquitous  dictates  of  atrocious 
avidity  ;  the  other  hearkens  to  the  preffing  call 
of  hungry  nature,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the 
exorbitant  frauds  of  the  baker  ;  invaded  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  uncontroulable  famine,  he  murders  with 
a  flgh,  — -  The  other,  thro5  exceffive  avarice,  actuat¬ 
ed  by  artful  inordinate  concupifcence  of  lucre,  de¬ 
frauds  unrelenting  at  the  vaft  expence  of  health, 
which  he  privily  deftroys  *,  and  the  life  he  ruins 
by  a  moil  infidious  nefandous  poifon.  Is  the 
flow  poifon  of  the  negro  lefs  deferving  that  name, 
than  that  which  dilpatches  inftantaneoufly  ?  They 
are  both  from  the  fame  plant,  the  proportion  the 
only  diflimilitude.  Does  not  the  highwayman 
defer ve  the  ignominious  death  he  fuffers  ?  Does 
the  baker  merit  impunity  for  a  crime  fo  enor- 
moufly  devilifh,  as  the  clandeftine  deftruCtion  of 
thoufands  of  lives  ?  Sure  a  punition  of  condign 
ignominy  is  his  due,  who  flays  in  the  grofs,  as 
well  as  the  villain’s  who  has  but  ftilettoed  one. 

Quid  refert ,  morbo ,  an  furtis ,  periamve  rapinis. 

Hor, 

That  the  phlogiftic  nature  of  inflammatory  lime, 
the  obftruCtive  drying  quality  of  chalk,  and  the 
aftringent,corrofive,acid  properties  ot  alum  united 
(if  in  food)  are  attended  with  the  many  terrible 
effects  and  pernicious  confequences  already  men¬ 
tioned,  if  taken  for  fome  time,  is  a  truth  as  eafily 
intelligible  to  men  of  conception  and  phyfical  fci- 
ence,  as  it  is  to  a  mathematician  to  comprehend  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  =  to  a  femicircle. 
Our  bakers  have  metamorphofed  the  ftaff  that 
fhould  fupport  life,  to  a  ferpent  that  poifons  ;  and 
they  communicate  death  with  our  daily  bread;  re- 
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verfing  the  miracles  of  heaven,  which  changed  the 
ftones  into  loaves,  they  make  loaves  into  ftones. 

If  even  the  robuft  conftitution  is  fo  greatly  en¬ 
dangered  by  this  infalutary  compofition,  what 
evil,  in  the  name  of  God,  may  we  not  expeCt  to 
be  by  it  conveyed  to  tender  infants  ?  They  are 
delicate,  feeble,  naturally  fubjeCt  to  many  difeafes, 
and  bread  is  the  principal  part  of  their  food. 
Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
children  in  London,  yet  I  believe  no  body  will 
fay  it  is  a  bad  air.  The  diforders  to  which  young 
children  are  fubjeCt  in  this  city,  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
proceed  from  acidities.  For  any  aceffent  food, 
or  liquid,  fucceeding,  preceding,  or  accompany¬ 
ing  their  natural  nouriffiment,  their  mothers 
milk,  curdles  it  inftantly,  prevents  its  digeftion, 
or  nutriment,  and  throws  the  babe  into  retch¬ 
ing,  and  too  often  convulfive  fpafms,  which,  in 
a  ffiort  period,  terminate  in  death. 

Befides,  if  an  acid  acrimony  prevails  in  the 
blood  of  the  nurfe,  then  the  tender  infant 
fuffers  a  twofold  infelicity ;  for  it  is  very  ma¬ 
terial  to  have  efpecial  regard  to  the  diet  of  the 
creatures,  whofe  milk  even  adults  ufe,  but  more 
particularly  if  appointed  for  the  ufe  of  young 
children. 

Galen  tells  a  ftory  of  a  friend’s  child  of  his 
which,  having  loft  its  wholfome  nurfe  by  a  fud- 
den  death,  was  put  out  to  another  ;  who  was,  in 
time  of  fcarcity,  forced  to  feed  chiefly  upon  fruits, 
roots,  acorn- bread,  and  fuch  forts  of  crude 
aceffent  food,  by  which  the  babe  became  infect¬ 
ed  with  many  naufeous  exulcerations,  and  caco- 
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chemic  fcrofuias.  And  Moffet  fays,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  hedtic  dieted  upon  the  milk  of  a  goat  with 
admirable  advantage,  fo  long  as  Hie  fed  upon  his 
own  padure  ;  but  her  food  being  changed  by 
her  removal  to  another  field,  where  feveral  nox¬ 
ious  herbs  grew,  the  confumptive  youth  prefently 
died  of  a  coliquative  diarrhoea.  A  fickly  nurfe  did 
orders  a  healthy  child ;  and  a  fickly  child  is  re¬ 
covered  by  an  healthy  nurfe.  Nay,  it  is  even 
affirmed,  and  many  think  not  without  reafon, 
that  not  only  the  qualities  of  body,  but  difpofition 
of  mind,  is  imbibed  with  mother’s  milk*,  and  that 
an  ill-tempered  woman  will  not  only  bear,  but 
nurfe  a  fretful  and  choleric  child.- — Very  careful 
then  ought  the  fond  parent  to  be  to  what  bread 
he  commits  his  darling,  for  by  this  one  act  he 
may  intail  transferable  wretchednefs  upon  it :  its 
difpofition,  as  well  as  conditution,  may  be  ve- 
nomed  and  contaminated  with  the  virulent  acri- 

i 

mony  of  a  poifonous  pap  ;  or  improved  in  both 
by  the  communicative  virtues  of  a  falubrious 
happy -tempered  woman. 

We  fhall  not  at  all  then  befurprifed  to  find  this 
bread,  which  has  been  obferved  fometimes  to  be 
of  fuch  acidity,  as  even,  like  runnet,  or  the  ra¬ 
nunculus  flam  mens  minor,  to  coagulate  the  milk 
it  was  boiled  in,  attended  with  extremely  bad 
confequences  to  the  tender  domachs  of  infants, 
which  it  is  a  common  pradfice,  in  defedt  of 
nurfes,  to  feed  with  bread  boiled  in  milk,  or,  in 
want  of  cow-milk,  with  pannados,  which,  when 
made  of  this  kind  of  bread,  are  hard  of  digedion, 
and  productive  of  all  the  long  train  of  difeafes  to 
which  the  little  children  of  London  are  notori- 
oufly  fubjedt  *,  fuch  as  choiics,  gripes,  crudities, 
acid  frigidities,  rickets,  convulflons.  By  this 

prepo- 
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prepofterous  diet  of  their  fubftituted  mothers,  the 
wifeft  precautions  of  our  general  mother  nature 
are  evidently  fruftrated  •,  for,  as  was  faid,  if  this 
food  is  unwholfome  to  the  rebuff  adultpfurely  the 
tender  ftomachs  of  infants  muft  abhor  the  perni¬ 
cious  compound  *,  nay,  even  the  food,  which, 
commonly  taken  by  thofe,  is  aflimilated  to  lau¬ 
dable  nourifhment,  fuch  as  beef,  potatoes, 
cheefe,  and  all  the  farinaceous  kind  of  baked  and 
boiled  victuals,  would  be  nothing  lefs  than  mor¬ 
tal  poifon  to  thefe  ^  who  not  only  faftidiate  it 
with  a  natural  averfion  and  loathing,  but  are  alfo, 
by  the  wife  precautions  of  our  common  parent, 
who  does  not  rely  upon  the  difcretion  of  man¬ 
kind  intirely  in  their  diet,  denied  the  power  of 
maffication  and  chewing  it,  from  her  kindly  de¬ 
tention  of  the  inftruments,  which  fhe  is  careful 
to  provide  time  enough  for  that  purpofe  ;  fo 
likewife  old  age  is  a  fecond  infancy,  and  equally 
favoured  by  a  merciful  refumption  of  thofe  or¬ 
gans,  when  they  are  no  longer  ufeful,  but  might 
be  dangerous  when  the  temptation  is  prevalent. 
Though  we  have  in  infancy  no  teeth  provided  ; 
though  in  old  age  they  are  retaken  from  us  ;  yet 
both  are  bleffings  no  lefs  than  their  gift  in  the 
middle  age.  Milk  is  remarked  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  prejudicial  to  the  teeth.  Can  we  then 
enough  venerate  the  wifdom  of  providence,  which 
produces  thofe  organs  after  the  milk-diet  begins 
to  be  relinquifhed,  as  no  longer  neceifary,  and 
indicates  thereby  the  period  when  the  infant  may 
venture  to  eat  ftronger  foods :  fo  alfo  the  teeth 
are  withdrawn  and  deceded,  when  that  kind  of 
diet  becomes  proper  again.  The  language  of 
providence  is  intelligible  to  the  eye  of  wifdom. 
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A  very  fhort  enquiry  then  difcovers  to  us  the 
true  reafon,  why  parents  generally  find  it  fo  dif¬ 
ficult,  to  rear  their  children  in  London  (and  ail 
the  great  cities  of  England  where  their  bread  mu  ft 
needs  be  as  white  as  in  town)  though  born  in 
that  air  -3  and  nature  adapts  every  complexion  in 
a  fingular  manner  to  the  place  of  its  birth.  — 
The  African  is  healthy  and  robufl  beneath  a  ver¬ 
tical  fun  ;  and  the  Laplander’s  health  unimpair¬ 
ed  by  winters  which  freeze  flrong  fpirits.  The 
opake  fogs  of  Arabia  offend  not  its  natives  •,  and 
the  malignant  air  of  Scandaroon  to  foreigners 
is  only  fatal.  The  climate  of  Guinea  is  com¬ 
fortable  to  its  own  children  ;  and  even  the 
people  of  Borneo  enjoy  a  lonegvity  equal  to  that 
of  other  countries.  This  perfuades  me  that  the 
air  of  a  country  naturally  befriends  its  produc¬ 
tions,  as  well  animal  as  vegetable  :  but  the  air 
of  London  is  far  from  being  unwholfome  to 
flrangers  •,  and  why  then  is  it  reputed  deflruc- 
tive  to  its  own  infants  ?  Their  native  air  is  fo 
homogeneal  and  falutiferous  to  all  people  when 
difeafed  whilft  abroad,  even  though  in  a  climate 
celebrated  for  its  falubrity,  that  the  phyfician, 
though  the  laft,  oft  finds  the  moil  happy  refburce 
in  prefcribing  it ;  oft  it  gives  honour  to  himfelf, 
and  health  and  joy  to  the  patient.  The  foie  rea^ 
fon  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  children  in 
London  and  its  precindls,  may  then  be  more 
juftly  charged  to  fome  malignant  quality  in  the 
diet  than  the  air  of  this  metropolis  >  and  the 
city-bread  derives  fuch  properties  from  its  com- 
pofition  as  produce  the  effebls  complained  of. 
How  can  we  account  for  the  difficult  rearing  of 
children  upon  better  principles  ?  if  they  are  cof- 
tive,  affiidted  with  acidities,  crudities,  gripes, 
cholics,  convulfions,  or  fevers ,  it  muff  be  ob- 
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ferved,  that  milk,  flour,  yeaft,  fait,  compound¬ 
ed  with  acid  alum,  corrofive  chalk,  and  inflam¬ 
matory  lime,  with  other  impurities,  are  their 
chief  aliments. 

I  have  known  fome  parents  fo  careful,  as  not 
to  fuflfer  their  children  to  eat  the  city-bread  :  they 
fupplied  its  exigence  with  cakes  baked  on  pur- 
pofe,  or  bifcuit.  Remarkable  it  is,  that  theie 
children  were  vigorous,  fprightly,  and  in  admi¬ 
rable  health  ;  whilft  the  children  of  their  regard- 
lefs  fellow-citizens  are  for  the  mo  ft  part  pale, 
puny,  lingering,  and  ftckly.  But  to  be  more 
certain  of  the  truth  of  thefe  effedfs  enfuing  that 
caufe  ;  two  children  of  apparently  equal  com¬ 
plexions,  fize,  age,  and  ftate  of  health,  were 
fed,  one  with  bread  in  its  milk  and  with  pan- 
nados ;  the  little  boy  was  foon  coftive,  griped, 
fubjedt  to  fhiverings,  tender,  fretful,  and  troubled 
with  cold  crudities,  hill  the  help  of  medicines 
reftored  it  to  health,  and  refraining  from  bread 
preferved  it ;  he  eat  no  bread  for  two  months, 
except  bifcuit  or  boiled  wheat  in  his  milk.  The 
other,  who  was  very  well  during  his  abftinence 
from  bread,  had  not  eat  it  three  weeks,  but  the 
ftout  rofy  lad  was  changed  to  a  feeble,  meagre, 
difeafed,  pale  child.  This  may  be  depended 
upon,  I  am  ready  to  prove  it  occaflonally.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  for  animals  of  a  more 
hardy  kind  have  been  deftroyed  by  feeding  alone 
upon  this  compound.  A  chicken  foon  dies  with 
it  5  thoJ  in  the  country,  where  brown  bread  is 
ufed,  they  can  have  no  finer  nourifhment.  Nay, 
I  have  known  a  dog  pined  away  with  eating  thi$ 
imwholfome  mixture. 


The 
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The  ufe  of  this  bread  ought  particularly  to  be 
rejected  in  that  nobleft  of  public  inftitutions  the 
foundling  hofpital,  elfe  it  only  ferves  to  prevent 
the  bloody  iniquity  of  cruel  natural  parents  in 
deftroying  the  fruits  of  their  reproachable  plea- 
fures  by  fudden  murder,  by  referving  them  per¬ 
haps  to  a  more  tedious  and  unhappy  one  at  the 
hand  of  the  baker  ^  elfe  it  will  be  only  a  fcene 
of  calamity,  noifomnefs,  difeafes,  and  infection, 
tho’  intended  as  an  happy  receptacle  of  the 
deftitute  and  forlorn  •,  not  only  to  nurture  the 
offspring  of  libidinous  illegitimacy,  but  alfo  to 
open  its  bofom  to  cherifn  the  fuperfluities  in  the 
families  of  induftrious  indigence,  and  thereby 
to  recruit  the  city  with  ufeful  inhabitants,  our 
manufactories  with  diligent  artizans,  our  fleets 
with  brave  feamen,  and  our  army  with  grateful 
and  courageous  warriors. 

It  would  be  needle fs  to  advife  the  fond  parents 
carefully  to  infpedt  the  bread  that  their  children 
are  fed  with,  and  to  prohibit  them  the  alumi¬ 
nous  ;  ’tis  full  of  impregnating  maladies  to  their 
tender  nature  •,  ’tis  therefore  Poison.  Nor  is 
the  pregnant  mother  lefs  injured  by  this  bad 
bread  ;  or  the  growing  foetus  than  the  new-born 
infant. 

Pannado  is  often  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  aged  and  the  fick  j  their  digeftion  is  de¬ 
licate,  and  furely  they  cannot  take  a  more  proper 
fuftenance,  provided  it  is  made  of  wholfome 
bread  :  but  if  this  dangerous  compound  is  its  ba- 
fis,  then,  inftead  of  a  light  food,  it  is  heavy  ;  in- 
ffead  of  a  cooler,  it  inflames  ;  it  dries,  when  it 
fhould  moiften  and  lubricate  j  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  gentle  aperient,  it  proves  an  aftringent  ;  in 
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fhort,  inftead  of  nourifhing,  it  deitroys  :  nor  is  ic 
very  ftrange,  for  if  noxious  to  the  athletic  con- 
ftitution,  ’tis  to  the  feeble  no  lefs  than  mortal  ; 
it  is  unwholfome  to  all,  and  nourifhes  none. 
And  as  good  bread  converts  to  wholfomc  nu¬ 
trition,  and  happily  affimilates  all  forts  of  food  to 
the  fame  laudable  purpoie  •,  fo  this  bad  bread  de- 
bafes  to  its  world  nature  every  kind  of  aliment  it 
is  mixed  with,  and  flimulates  their  bad  effects 
upon  the  flomach.  Oil  rifes  in  difagreeable  ran¬ 
cidities,  and  the  faline  parts  become  vituperated 
to  a  noxious  crudity  ;  it  imparts  acidity  to  the 
bile,  which  coagulates  the  chyle  ^  and  as  thofe 
two  fountains  of  the  blood  are  vitiated,  that  fluid 
contracts  impurity,  and  the  body  is  filled  with 
difeafes,  efpecially  our  endemic  ones  of  a  fcor- 
butic  kind. 

As  therefore  it  is  obferved,  that  falling  kills  by 
inducing  an  evil  habit  of  the  blood,  rather  than  by 
diminifhing  it  *  ,  fo  the  baker  may  be  faid  not 
only  to  poifon,  but  to  farnilh  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  fhort,  fo  mifchievons  and  unwholfome  this 
bread  is,  that  one  would  almofl  think  it  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  malice  of  perfidious  enemies  for  the 
deftrudlion  of  a  people,  rather  than  that  even 
the  molt  execrable  avarice  of  impious  men  could 
invent  and  diflribute  this  horrible  compound  : 
but  poifoning  of  fountains  and  provifions,  is  no 
lefs  againft  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  than  the 
ufing  of  venomed  weapons  :  let  it  therefore  be 
prohibited  amongfl  ourfelves  by  the  authority 
of  civil  magiflracy. 

*  Vid.  Haller’s  Phyflology. 
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SECTION  III. 

I 

Before  1  go  Til  rip  the  malady , 

And  let  the  venom  flow  before  your  eyes . 

Lee. 


I  T  is  obferved  by  travellers,  that  wherever 

there  is  plenty  of  good  bread  and  water,  the 
people  are  jolly,  robuft,  and  healthy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  where  thefe  are  bad,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  are  generally  of  meagre,  unhealthy 
afpedt  ;  thus  they  rather  feem  to  attribute  their 
appearance  to  the  food  they  eat,  than  to  the  air 
they  live  in.  Many  cities  have  been  depopulated, 
or  infected  with  difeafes,  from  the  neceffities  of 
fiege  or  famine,  which  induced  them  to  ufe  thefe 
in  an  unwholfome  date.  Recent  are  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  camps,  fortreffes,  and  fleets,  differing 
more  for  want  of  good  bread  and  water,  than 
even  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

A  few  ages  ago  the  inhabitants  of  this  metro¬ 
polis  were  a  frefh,  healthy,  robuft,  well-fized 
race  of  people }  now  they  do  not  refemble  the 
hoftile  nation  they  affeft  to  imitate  more  in 
flimzy  fafhions  and  mockery  of  manners,  than 
in  a  pale,  meagre  completion,  effeminate  de¬ 
bility,  delicate  figure,  and  almoft  total  degene¬ 
racy  from  their  priftinity  ;  then  able  to  ftruggle 
with  toils  and  encounter  difficulties,  now  they 
are  vituperated  to  domefticity  ;  the  athletic  con- 
ftitution  of  their  anceftors  is  dwindled  down  and 
loll  in  the  puny  tenerity  of  the  modern  habit, 
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which  is  daily  obnoxious  to  a  long  retinue  of 
difeafes,  almoft  unknown  to  their  manly  pro¬ 
genitors  *,  dram-drinking,  lazinefs  and  libidi- 
nifm,  in  confederacy  with  this  pernicious  ufe  of 
unwholfome  bread,  will,  if  the  time  to  prevent  it 
be  neglected,  with  its  degenerated  people  fpee- 
dily  precipitate  this  city  down  the  deicent  of 
perdition,  and  level  her  in  her  ruins,  as  Hie 
once  rivalled  in  renown,  Perfepolis,  Memphis, 
Thebes,  Athens,  or  Rome. 

Nor  upon  examination  will  the  city  appear 
to  have  been  a  greater  lofer  in  the  nature,  than 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  years 
ago  the  people  of  this  metropolis  were  computed 
at  nearly  2000000  of  fouls,  by  the  judicious 
calculation  of  Dr.  Akenridge  ;  we  learn  that 
their  amount  at  prefent  does  not  equal  hall  that 
fum.  Several  reafons  he  advances  as  caufes  of 
fo  remarkable  a  decay  one  occafion  of  it  he 
draws  from  the  prevalency  of  celibacy  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  prove  if  our  age  differs  from  thofe  paft 
in  this  refpeCt :  the  increafe  of  bufinefs  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  keeps  the 
people  more  at  home  there,  is  another  argument 
he  induces,  but  we  fufpeCt  no  very  valid  one  ; 
for  was  that  the  cafe,  the  parts  which  fent  this 
fupply  muff  have  undergone  a  very  ftrange  vi~ 
ciflitude  ;  but  for  many  years  paft  they  have 
not  been  unufually  populous,  nor  in  that  time 
have  their  manufactories  been  increafed,  nor  has 
London  decreafed  in  its  manufactories  ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  new  ones  have  been  eftablillied 
there  within  thefe  few  years,  tho’  its  people  have 
fo  manifeftly  decreafed.  Dram-drinking  is  juftly 
urged  as  a  caufe  of  this  effeCt  *,  for  the  doctor 
obferves,  it  not  only  conveys  mifchief  to  the  pa- 
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rents,  but  deftruction  to  their  children.  But 
few  are  thofe  who  drink  drams,  in  comparifon  to 
thofe  who  eat  the  city  bread.  Numbers  efcape 
the  unneceffary  liquid,  but  not  many  the  fub- 
flantial  poifon  :  nor  is  the  latter  lefs  detrimental 
to  the  lives  of  infants  than  the  former.  On  the 
happy  production  and  health  of  their  children, 
countries  and  towns  depend  for  inhabitants ;  from 
thefe  confluent  fountains  they  derive  their  molt 
valuable  riches  :  whatever  prevents  or  impedes 
the  due  courfe  of  their  natural  current,  induces 
calamity,  defolation,  and  wretchednefs  upon  that 
nation  or  city  •,  like  Egypt  upon  the  Nile, 
whole  annual  overflowings  diffufe  the  exhilara¬ 
tions  of  plenty,  fatisfaction,  joy,  and  feltivity 
among  the  people. 

Nor  is  the  city  of  London,  the  ornament  of 
the  Britifh  nation,  alone  injured  by  the  exquifite 
villainy  of  fraudulent  bakers  :  our  navy,  the 
ltrength  and  defence  of  the  kingdom,  is  I  am 
perfuaded  very  greatly  harmed  by  it.  Seldom 
do  any  veflfels  victual  for  long  voyages  in  the 
ports  where  this  pernicious  bread  is  ufed,  but 
they  are  obliged  to  take  flour  mixed  up  with 
chalk,  whiting,  and  lime,  and  their  bread  derives 
a  mifchievous  whitenefs  from  the  lame  alcalefcent 
ingredients.  The  difeafes  chiefly  incident  to  fea- 
faring  people  molt  commonly  proceed  from  pu¬ 
trid  alcalefcence,  and  are  generally  of  the  fcor- 
butic  kind  ;  which  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  we 
remark,  that  no  matters  are  more  productive  of 
fuch  difeafes  than  alcalis,  of  whofe  qualities  the 
effervefcent  properties  of  thofe  fubltances,  make 
us  believe  them  at  lealt  to  participate.  And  it 
is  very  obfervable,  that  the  fhips  victualled  at 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  and  other  ports,  and 
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alfo  the  feamen  of  other  countries,  where  fraud 
and  diabolicifm  never  employ  thefe  noxious  ad¬ 
mixtures  in  their  four  and  bread,  even  tho9 
they  go  upon  the  longed:  voyages,  are  very  fel- 
dom  fubjed  to  fcorbutic  cachochemies ;  to  which 
our  mariners  are  rendered  obnoxious,  rather  by 
bad  food  than  any  other  contingency  *,  and  their 
common  unleavened  bread  alone  inclines  to  alca- 
lefcency,  even  when  unmixed  with  fuch  mif- 
chievous  matters  ;  and  the  air  in  hot  climates, 
with  their  much  exercife,  promotes  that  tendency 
to  putrefaction  in  the  animal  fluid  when  vitiated 
by  fuch  foods. 

One  might  indeed  have  fuppofed,  that  if  the 
avarice  of  bakers  ftimulated  them  to  add  mix¬ 
tures  which  would  increafe  the  weight  of  their 
bread  and  the  quantity  of  their  flour,  to  defraud 
mankind  of  their  honed:  property  ;  confcience, 
religion,  patriotifm,  philanthropy,  or  common 
fenfe,  would  at  lead:  fo  far  have  influenced  them, 
as  to  have  witheld  their  hands  from  fuch  enor¬ 
mous  attempts  upon  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  compatriots,  and  defenders,  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  deleterious  qualities  in  their  daily 
bread.  They  might  continue  to  mix  bean-meal 
with  impunity  \  5tis  harmlefs  :  but  to  conceal 
that,  they  mud  needs  redore  a  whitenei's  and  te¬ 
nuity  to  the  flour,  by  tophaceous  or  alu¬ 
minous  ingredients,  on  purpofe  to  give  it  a  frau¬ 
dulent  weight.  To  remove  a  dlfeafe  they  poifon 
the  patient. 
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SECTION  IV. 

- — — - — *— « >•  Hoc  placet , 

Ncjiris  erroribus  adders  crimen. 


T  F  we  afk  the  bakefs  for  what  purpofe  they 
mix  alum,  lime,  whiting,  &c.  their  interefb 
will  not  let  you  fuppofe,  that  it  is  to  defraud  the 
buyer  in  the  weight  of  his  bread  ;  they  therefore 
fay,  and  perhaps  fometimes  with  truth,  that  thofe 
admixtures  make  it  knead,  ferment,  and  appear 
fine,  as  it  would  not  elfe  do,  if  the  flour  or  corn 
which  it  is  made  of  happens  to  be  damaged,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  unfound  ;  a  milchief 
which  it  contracts  from  having  been  beaten  to 
the  earth,  whilft  on  the  field,  or  wet  in  the  fhock, 
fo  that  it  is  Iprouted  ;  or  if  it  has  been  badly 
ftored,  the  corn  then  becomes  cold,  inert,  and 
dead  in  the  hand,  it  appears  to  the  eye  bereaved 
of  its  gloffynefs,  gold  colour,  and  tranfparency  ; 
having  depofitcd  its  natural  fragor,  ’tis  mufty  ; 
the  flour  is  obnoxious  to  the  fame  detriment  ;  it 
then  becomes  difficult  to  knead,  its  parts  will  not 
cohere  in  a  tough  vifcid  palle  ;  it  is  yet  adhefive 
and  clammy  to  the  hand,  and  of  an  unpleafant 
colour;  the  bread  comes  to  table  wet,  tho5  burn’d; 
heavy,  folid,  black,  yet  mouldering  to  pieces;  the 
upper  crufi:  oft  parted  or  cloven  from  the  crum, 
which  feems  like  a  fettled  faeces.  This  bread 
finks  in  water,  and  even  when  boiled  in  milk  re¬ 
turns  to  lumps  of  dough,  rather  than  diflblves  or 
abforbs  the  liquid  ;  it  is  vapid,  obtufe,  and  dif- 
relifhing  in  the  mouth  ;  upon  the  ftomach  it 
proves  crude  and  indigeftible  ;  and  finally,  as  the 
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faponaceous  balfamic  parts  are  deftroyed,  their 
energy  and  cohefion  annihilated,  their  eledtric, 
or,  more  vulgarly,  fermenting  principle  gone, 
it  not  only  becomes  difficult  to  make  into  bread, 
but  when  made  is  extremely  pernicious  to  health, 
and  void  of  nourifhment  \  for  all  food  is  ob- 
lerved  to  be  more  or  lefs  nourifhing,  according 
to  its  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  oily,  glutinous 
parts,  and  in  proportion  as  the  contexture  of  its 
particles  refembles  thole  of  our  bodies.  From 
this  particular  it  is,  that  good  bread  derives  its 
wholfome  and  nutrimental  virtues,  and  from  a 
defeft  of  thefe  powers  in  the  decayed  or  unfound 
flour,  that  the  bread  made  of  it  acquires  its  many 
detrimental  qualities. 

In  cafe  of  unfoundnefs  in  the  flour  then,  the 
baker  affirms  that  a  little  alum  is  a  rare  thing. 
Chalk  does  not  more  effeflually  reftore  its  white- 
nefs,  or  lime  its  requifrte  drynefs,  than  alum  its 
kneadable  toughnefs  fo  completely,  that  he  de¬ 
fies  the  art  of  man  from  difcovering  the  bread  to 
have  been  made  of  unfound  flour  ^  he  quite  co¬ 
vers  the  deception  •,  by  means  of  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  he  can  impofe  upon  the  buyers,  for  whol¬ 
fome  and  good,  a  pernicious  kind  of  bread  ;  for 
tho’  a  noxious  fubftance  may  conceal  the  evil  qua¬ 
lities  of  another  by  its  admixture,  it  will  not  be 
fuppofed  that  both  acquire  a  wholfome  nature  by 
their  union,  and  deppAting  the  malignant  qua¬ 
lities,  they  feparateiy  had,  acquire  virtues  which 
neither  of  them  was  fuppofed,  to  poffefs. 

But  if  thefe  mixtures  are  only  employed  to  re¬ 
ftore  unfound  flour,  why  are  they  now  indifcri- 
rninately  ufed  ?  The  damaged  and  the  perfeft  are 
both  mixed  with  thefe  ingredients,  or  the  danger 
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of  eating  the  former,  which  would  be  only  acci¬ 
dental,  would  be  more  excufable,  as  the  latter 
would  always  be  good.  But  as  lime,  chalk, 
whiting,  ground  bones,  alum,  &c.  by  their  own 
additional  bulk,  confiderably  increafe  the  weight 
of  the  bread,  fo  by  their  drynefs  and  abforbency, 
they  occafion  the  flour,  in  the  baker’s  phrafe,  to 
knead  well,  or  to  require  a  much  greater  portion 
of  water,  and  to  retain  it  too,  to  make  the  bread 
tolerably  moift,  than  unadulterated  flour  alone 
would  do.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fpecific  gravities  of  honed  good  bread, 
and  fuch  a  compound,  in  a  proportion  much 
above  the  weight  of  the  abufive  admixtures  alone, 
as  experiment  will  foon  aflfure  the  curious  ;  fo 
that  the  buyer  is  not  only  injured  in  his  health, 
but  buffers  from  a  pecuniary  abufe  alfo,  which  is 
one  ftrong  reafon  with  bakers  for  the  general  ufe 
of  thofe  mifchievous  mixtures  to  both  the  found 
and  damaged  flour.  Thus  villainy  and  lucre 
continue  a  mifchief  which  was  Aril  difcovered  by 
accident,  inconflderation,  or  ignorance  *,  and, 
had  not  avarice  availed  itfelf  of  this  method  of 
perniciating  the  good  flour  by  unwholfome  mix¬ 
tures,  fome  method  might  doubtlefs  have  been 
difcovered  to  reftore  the  unfound,  or,  at  leaff, 
to  prevent  its  ill  effeds  ;  but  the  mold  lucrative, 
though  the  mod  pernicious,  is  pradifed,  as  if 
private  gain  fuperfeded  public  utility.  Poifon 
is  added  to  peftilence;  the  fountain  is  venom’d 
to  purify  the  water,  elfe  if  wholfomenefs  could 
not  be  reftored  to  the  damaged  flour,  perhaps, 
at  lead,  it  might,  by  falutary  ingredients,  be 
made  not  pernicious,  when  the  exigence  of  ne- 
ceflity  makes  it  requiflte  to  be  ufed  for  human 
tood,  as  indeed  fhould  never  happen  among  a 
well-governed  people  *,  unlefs  it  could,  by  fome 
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happy  difcovery,  be  reftored  or  redrefled  for  the 
ufing  of  damaged  bread-flour;  the  mixing  it 
with  chalk,  lime,  and  alum,  and  the  vending 
of  poifon,  ought  equally  to  be  prohibited,  by  the 
moft  fevere  decrees.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  politician  ;  Univerfs  debet  principts  ut  fa¬ 
int  em  civitatis  procuret ;  ft  fit  abfolutus  ex  proprio  ju- 
diciOj  ft  legibus  teneatur ,  ex  legibus . 

Puffen.  de  Ju.  Nat.  &  Gen. 

The  legiflacy  is  the  phyfician  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and,  when  a  difeafe  is  grown  dangerous, 
it  muft  be  encountered  with  medicines  of  a  draf- 
tic  efficacy.  Some  vigorous  exemplary  penalty 
muft  be  inflicted  when  abufes  and  enormities  are 
become  fo  virulent,  as  to  endanger  the  conftitu- 
tion.  Does  not  this  we  fpeak  of  impeach  the 
power  of  every  great  man,  fcandalize  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  every  upright  man,  light  up  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  every  fenflble  man,  and  alarm  the 
fears  of  every  relative  one  ?  And  furely,  on  the 
other  hand,  equal  encouragements  ought  to  fti- 
mulate  the  invention  and  induftry ;  and  equal 
gratuities  to  recompence  the  difcoveries  of  the 
ingenious,  in  fuch  things  as  are  not  perhaps  lefs 
ufeful  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  than  many 
of  thofe  profound  fecrets  of  empericifm,  which 
have  been  fo  amply  rewarded  for  their  boafted 
power  to  reflore  it.  I  think  it  is  Rhazes,  or 
Avenzoar  the  Arab,  who  tells  us  of  a  certain 
city  which  was  fupplied  with  water  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  rivulet.  The  people  were  remarkably 
fhort-lived,  and  the  air  of  the  place  generally  re¬ 
puted  moft  balefully  unwholfome.  A  poor  pea¬ 
sant  digging  nigh  the  fource  of  the  ftream,  hap¬ 
pened  to  difcover  abed  of  a  certain  poifonous  mi¬ 
neral  production,  through  which  the  water  was 
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filtrated,  and  from  which  it  drew  very  perni¬ 
cious  qualities.  The  phyficians  of  the  place  ex¬ 
amined  it,  found  it  to  be  as  reprefented,  and  ex¬ 
periments  convinced  them  of  the  lethiferous  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  metallic  ftrata. — The  courfe  of  the 
water  was  changed  •,  the  city  became  wholfome  *, 
its  endemic  maladies  ceafed  j  and  the  peafant  re¬ 
ceived  an  ample  gratuity  •,  and  was  moreover 
dignified  with  a  title  of  the  fame  import  as  Con¬ 
fer  vat  or  civitatis . 

And  Pifanellus  tells  us,  that  the  natives  of  Si¬ 
cily,  who  live  in  a  hot  climate,  were  formerly 
annually  vifited  by  a  very  malignant  kind  of  fe¬ 
ver  which  was  extremely  fatal  to  thofe  ifianders, 
till  fuch  time  as  a  certain  perfon  introduced  the 
ufe  of  ice  amongft  them,  and  brought  them  to 
relinquifh  an  hurtful  fort  of  ftrong  liquors.  After 
which,  according  to  an  exa£t  account  that  was 
taken,  a  thoufand  people  lefs  than  before,  died  eve¬ 
ry  year  in  the  town  of  Medina  only  i  and  this  oc- 
cafioned  the  common  people  there,  ever  after,  to 
be  as  careful  to  lay  in  (lores  of  ice  againfl  fum- 
mer,  as  corn  for  the  winter,  that  they  might 
efcape  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  formerly 
liable. 

Such  refearches  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  things,  would  much  more  ufefully,  nor  per¬ 
haps  lefs  agreeably,  employ  the  difquifitions  of 
minute  philofophy,  than  many  of  thofe  which 
prepofierous  fophiftry,  or  capricious  curiofity, 
often  engage  her  in  \  nay  one  might  almofi:  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  more  commendably  too.  And 
fome  men  may  be  fo  illiterately  unfafhionable 
as  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  perfon  whofe 
inquiries  have  found  out  a  method  of  producing 

one 
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one  additional  grain  cf  corn  from  the  ear,  more 
than  it  commonly  yields,  utilitates  mankind 
more  than  he  who  can,  from  a  life  fpent  upon 
the  fubjedl,  tell  us  the  exadl  dimenfion,  circuit, 
and  weight  of  an  ignis  fatuus  ;  or  who  can  de- 
monftrate  beyond  denial  that  a  fpider  works  by 
mathematic  ideas.  He  furely  more  deferves  an 
honourable  epithet,  who  can,  by  his  inquiries 
and  ftudy,  contribute  to  feed  the  hungry,  fup- 
prefs  difeafe,  increafe  the  people,  or  add  to  their 
comfort  and  health,  than  the  fhrewd  wit  who 
has  enjoyed  himfelf  a  whole  age,  in  profoundly 
contemplating,  whether  a  flea  or  a  Joule  defrays 
the  greater  portion  of  air.  Let  not  phyfical  in¬ 
quiries  lofe  fight  of  the  good  of  mankind,  left 
they  expofe  their  profeffors  to  its  derilion.  It  is 
as  eafy  to  examine  the  nature  of  plants  and  of 
aliments,  and  might  prove  as  entertaining,  as  to 
pore  upon  fea-fliells  and  butterflies.  One  fupe- 
rior  pleafure  I  am  fure  mult  prefer  it  in  the 
opinion  of  every  good  man,  arifing  from  a  mens 
confcia  retti-t  when  he  perceives  his  ftudies  em¬ 
ployed  to  befriend  his  fpecies,  by  a  diligent  in- 
veftigation  of  ufeful  and  ingenious  enquiries. 
The  other  with  a  biufh  mult  review  a  life  bu- 
fied  in  frivolous  and  trivial  purfuits,  tho’  vainly 
dignified  with  fo  pompous  a  title  as  the  love  of 
virtu. 

That  Cecrops  who  taught  the  people  of 
Greece  to  relinquifh  their  unwholfome  food, 
malt  and  acorns,  improved  them  fo  much  in 
other  arts,  that  they  no  more  refembled  the  beads 
in  their  manners  than  in  their  food.  Trip- 
tolemus,  who  invented  the  plough,  benefited 
mankind  by  that  difeovery,  as  much  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Iliad  by  his  ifudy.  The  great 
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emperor  Fohi  taught  the  Chinefe  mufic,  and 
inftructed  them  in  the  arts  of  taylorlhip  ;  and 
Chintong,  who  taught  them  medicine,  improved 
their  agriculture.  So,  that  Hoangti,  from 
whom  they  learned  the  humble  feminine  art  of 
fpinning  and  the  ufe  of  wheel-carriages,  in¬ 
formed  them  in  the  divine  fcience  of  aftronomy. 
Their  names  are  venerated,  and  immortal  glory 
attends  thefe  heroes  of  antiquity.  And  who¬ 
ever  can  difcover  a  method  to  add  fertility  to  the 
furrow,  fruitfulnefs  to  the  tree,  who  can  increafe 
the  milk  of  the  herd,  or  the  wool  of  the  flocks, 
or  can  find  out  a  means  to  improve  and  melio¬ 
rate  our  common  food,  or  afcertain  the  particular 
properties  of  a  plant,  merits  the  grateful  praife 
of  a  people  ;  he  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the 
naked,  heals  the  difeafed,  and  diffufes  ftrength, 
gladnefs,  and  opulence  over  a  country. 

To  attain  fuch  noble  purpofes,  the  good  of 
the  whole  muff  fuperfede  every  felfifh  view  : 
private  intereft  is  a  facrifice  which  a  patriot  bo- 
fom  loves  to  make  to  the  public  emolument : 
benevolence  has  no  partial  beams  :  ’tis  the  part 
of  a  mifer  to  lock  up  a  treafure  which,  like  an 
angel,  might  go  forth  to  blefs  mankind  :  and 
tho’  a  fecret  in  a  private  pofiefilon,  urged  to  its 
utmoft  advantage,  might  prove  a  fountain  of  in- 
exhauftible  lucre,  a  good  heart  difdains  to  with¬ 
hold  it  from  its  utmoft  fcope  of  utility. 

If  then  at  any  time  the  bread-corn  proves  to 
be  unfound  or  damaged,  if  it  mu  ft  necefiarily  be 
ufed  for  human  food,  rather  than  to  mix  it  with 
any  noxious  materials,  let  the  baker,  who  has 
feme  fhare  of  confcience,  add  an  admixture  of 
fine  barley  meal  to  the  unfound  hour,  in  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  damaged  ;  if  a  little 
finely-ground  rice  be  added,  it  will  not  be  the 
worfe  for  it.  This  method  of  reftoring  the  flour, 
not  only  makes  the  bread  fine,  beautiful,  and 
delicious,  but  wholfome  and  nutritious  ;  it  re¬ 
lic  res  its  cohefion  of  parts,  fupplies  it  with  a  frefh 
glutinity,  and  revives  its  extinguifhed  ignea  vis 
intus ,  or  fermenting  quality  ;  fo  that  it  kneads 
without  alum,  and  riles  well  in  the  oven.  This 
remedy  is  of  inconfiderable  charge,  or  rather 
none  at  all  ♦,  it  is  alfo  procured  with  as  much  eafe 
as  the  other  bread-corn  ;  and  requires  no  parti¬ 
cular  art  to  apply  it  fuccefsfully. 


SECTION  V. 

HAVIN  G  faid  enough  of  the  bad  bread  of 
London ;  analized  its  component  parts ; 
expofed  its  pernicious  properties  *,  mentioned  the 
many  mifchievous  effedts  fucceeding  its  ufe ;  the 
bad  confequences  likely  to  enfue  its  continuance, 
upon  all  degrees  of  people  in  general,  from  the 
robufl  to  the  feeble,  from  infancy  to  old  age  : 
having  exhorted  its  redrefs,  and  fhewed  the  me¬ 
thod  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  fubjoin  a  few 
of  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  which  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  had  opportunities  of  making 
upon  the  fubjedt,  as  well  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Good  bread  is  not  only  the  moft  univerfal,  but 
alfo  the  moft  falutary  of  all  human  aliments ;  in- 
fomuch  that  it  has  been  thought,  that  a  cruft  of 
bread  alone,  eat  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning 

before 
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before  exercife,  is  a  Ipecific  again  ft  many  dif- 
eafes  *  ;  and  a  poultice  of  bread  has  been  oft  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  to  very  fad  maladies  with  mar¬ 
vellous  fuccefs.  Nay,  when  we  mention  its  va¬ 
rious  virtues,  fo  numerous  they  are,  we  fhall  al- 
moft  feem  to  pronounce  contrarieties  :  it  admi¬ 
rably  comforts  the  ftomach  •,  befriends  digeftion 
fortifies  the  folids  *,  purifies  the  fluids  ;  benevo- 
lates  the  neryes ;  reftores  ftrength  j  and  revigo- 
rates  the  whole  human  frame.  It  is  found,  by 
experience,  to  abforb  and  carry  awTay  redundant 
humidity,  and  to  moiften,  by  its  balfamic  oily- 
nefs,  prevailing  ficcity,  by  the  fame  power  as  it 

cools  in  heats ;  and  diffufes  a  g-enial  warmth 

,  ,  ^ 

through  frigid  and  crude  conftitutions.  It  proves 
a  ftyptic  without  binding,  and  an  aperient  that 
never  fluxes.  It  recruits  the  health  with  the  no- 
bleft  nutrition  ;  and  for  the  difeafed  there  is  not 
a  more  excellent  food.  Good  bread  is  the  only 
meat  of  all  others  which  never  produces  any  bad 
e fifed: :  it  reftores  a  falubrious  ideofincracy  to  the 
perverted  animal  fundions  •,  felicitates  nature, 
and  comforts  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  relumines  and 
vivifies  the  eledrical  principal  which  pervades 
thofe  tubes,  and  repienifhes  them  as  it  decays  ; 
it  corroborates  and  elevates  to  a  noble  vigor  the 
corporeal,  and  animates  the  mental  faculties  with 
an  exhilarating  dawn  of  alacrity.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  feamen,  v/ho  have  been  reduced  to  the 
moft  deplorable  extremity  by  a  long  unhealthy 
voyage,  ^nd  the  ufe  of  unwholfome  bread,  foon 
recover  their  former  health,  vigor,  and  fpirits, 
if  they  happen  for  a  few  days  only  to  fneet 
with  a  plentiful  fupply  of  that  moft  recruiting 
aliment  in  its  perfection  :  an  argument  however 

#  A  treatife  on  a  cruft  of  bread.  By  Dr.  Robinfon, 
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defpifed  by  fome'  people,  will  have  its  weight 
with  the  experienced  and  judicious  part  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  benevolence  of  providence  has  im¬ 
proved,  with  many  and  admirable  virtues,  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  moil  common  of  all  human  foods,  in 
like  manner  as  it  has  endued  with  many  happy 
qualities,  fimple  water,  that  general  beverage  or  all 
his  creatures  :  fo  that  thefe  great  bleffings  are  not 
only  the  moll  univerfally  bellowed,  but  are  alfo 
the  moil  wanted,  and  the  moll  falubrious  of  all 
produdtions.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  how  em¬ 
phatic  the  ancients  are  through  all  their  writings, 
in  praife  of  the  virtues  of  bread.  In  the  facred 
feriptnres,  it  is  commonly  put  in  the  place  of  all 
other  foods,  as  if  it  comprized  the  good  qualities 
of  them  all ;  and  may  perhaps  have  been  one 
firft-rate  phyfical  efficient  (whatever  the  religious 
defign  and  ultimate  purpofe  of  heaven  might  be) 
of  the  longevity  of  our  antediluvian  progenitors, 
whole  principal  food  was  bread,  leguminous  or 
farinaceous,  with  fruits  and  herbs.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  few  among  our  compatriots,  who  have  ' 
palled  over  the  threffiold  of  a  fecond  century, 
are  noted  to  have  made  this  fubilance  their  prin- 
;  cipal  aliment,  as  is  inftanced  in  the  lives  of  Farr, 

I  and  one  of  thefe  venerable  feniors  we  have  feen, 
i  who  is  arrived  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
i  fourteen  ;  the  chief  of  his  food  is  eggs  and 
!  bread  of  oatmeal.  Old  Jenkins  lived,  if  we 
1  miftake  not,  to  one  hundred  fixty-two,  prin- 
I  cipally  upon  the  fame  kind  of  vidluals.  The 
I  two  lall-mentioned  were  bom  in  the  palatine  of 
1  Lancalhire,  which  is  not  very  celebrated  for  the 
!  moll  propitious  air  *,  their  bread  is  moftly  made 
It  of  oatmeal  ;  and  perhaps  as  many  men  have 
jf  palled  the  age  of  an  hundred  in  that  diflridl,  as  in 
lij  one  eighth  part  of  the  iiland  befides.  And  in 
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Chefhire,  that  fuccumbs  to  no  other  county  in 
England  for  a  {tout  race  of  hale,  robuft,  jolly 
people,  bread  made  of  barley  with  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  wheat  (which  they  call  munk-corn)  is 
their  chief  nourifhment. — But  this  obfervation  is 
not  only  verified  by  a  few  domeilic  fingular  in- 
gular  inftances  of  particular  provinces  in  our  own 
ifle  ;  the  world  through  all  its  regions  and  coun¬ 
tries  fupplies  materials  to  ftrengthen  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  argument.  The  Banians  of  India, 
the  Ferfian  priefts,  the  Mandarins  of  China,  the 
CircafTians,  and  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  are  all  as 
remarkable  for  making  bread  almoft  folely  their 
food,  as  famed  for  health  and  longevity.  In 
fhort,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  many  admirable 
virtues  of  good  bread,  fince  it  is  known,  that  no 
other  food  produces  fuch  laudable  chyle,  or  bile 
fo  excellent  in  its  lixivial  diffolvent  effects  *,  and 
the  nourifhment  it  recruits  nature  with  is  of  fuch 
a  noble  fort  as  to  furpafs  every  thing ;  by  this 
means  it  diffolves  all  corrofive  oppilations  and 
concreted  qualities  ;  digefls  other  fubftances  as 
an  happy  attemperament  ;  purges  down  and 
fhathes  the  mifchievous  acrimonies  of  all  hurtful 
matters,  and  reftores  the  waftes  of  attrition 
with  the  moil  permanent  and  falubrious  re¬ 
novation. 

But  when  I  fpeak  of  good  bread,  we  would 
not  be  mifunderitood  to  mean  the  unleavened  j 
it  is  accounted  pernicious.  Hippocrates  excom¬ 
municates  it  as  the  mofl  unwholfome  of  all  hu¬ 
man  foods,  and  Galen  fubfcribes  to  his  ana¬ 
thema. 

The  Flaihines  Diales  were  forbidden  to  eat  a 
morfel  of  unleavened  bread,  or  the  leaven  or  meal 
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alone  ;  the  reafon  \  Plutarch  tells  us ;  44  They 
44  might  not  eat  meal,  becaufe  it  is  an  imperfed, 
44  raw  nourifhment *,  neither  being  wheat,  which 
4 4  it  was  *,  nor  bread,  .  which  it  ihould  be  ;  for 
44  meal  has  loft,  which  it  had,  the  form  of 
44  grain  ;  and  wants,  what  it  fhould  have,  the 
44  form  of  bread.  They  might  not  eat  leaven, 
44  becaufe  it  is  the  mother  and  daughter  of  cor- 
44  ruption,  fouring  all  if  too  much,  and  diftaft- 
44  ing  all  if  it  be  too  little.  But  when  a  juft 
44  proportion  is  kept  between  them  both,  leaven 
44  correds  the  meal’s  imperfedion,  and  meal  re- 
44  fifteth  the  leaven’s  corruption,  making  a  weil- 
44  relifhed  mafs  called  bread,  which  is  juftly 
44  termed  the  ftaff  of  life.”  Thus  fometimes  phy- 
fical  precautions  are  veiled  under  religious  in- 
flitutions.  Unleavened  bread  is  an  alcali,  which 
might  be  dangerous  in  warm  climates,  and 
where  fcurvies  are  endemic  ;  the  leavened  bread 
is  afceffent  *,  they  may  be  reciprocally  good,  pro¬ 
perly  eat  in  particular  habits  and  difeafes. 
Thofe  troubled  with  fcurvies  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  eating  of  the  former,  which  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful  in  all  acute  difeafes,  or  thofe  of  an  epidemic 
fort,  which  carry  off  at  lead:  two  thirds  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  thofe  afflided  with  cholics,  rheu- 
matifms,  and  many  other  calamities  proceeding 
from  acrimonious  acidities,  ought  as  cautioufly 
to  abftain  fr6m  the  latter. 

Seamen  who  go  upon  long  voyages  fuffer  more 
by  eating  unleavened  bread  only,  than  the  change 
of  climates.  This  makes  them,  both  in  cold 
and  hot  regions,  fo  very  obnoxious  to  fcurvies, 

f  Vide  MofFet, 
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which  pofiibly  they  would  efcape  had  they  a 
good  fupply  of  frefh  leaven’d  bread.  Videpag .  34. 

Bread  that  is  moderately  leavened,  is  then  the 
moil  univerfally  wholfome  of  all  others  ♦,  this 
bread  jt  is  which,  as  Lemery  fays,  is  a  nourifh- 
ing,  good  food  ;  it  produces  no  ill  effects  if 
properly  made,  baked,  and  eat  in  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  ^  it  agrees  at  all  times  with  all  ages  and  all 
conftitutions. 

The  beft  bread  is  that  made  of  the  flour  of 
good,  found  wheat,  all  ground  down  together  ; 
the  bran  is  necefiary  to  make  it  wholfome,  to 
which  a  proportion  of  barley  meal,  as  one  to  fix- 
teen,  may  very  ufefully  be  added  ;  let  this  be 
well  kneaden  with  the  lighted,  pure  rain  water, 
or  if  from  fountains,  it  fhould  be  purified  ;*  let  it 
be  fufliciently  fermented  with  fine,  fweet  yeft  or 
leaven  :  and  laftly,  it  fhould  be  well  baked  with 
a  moderate  heat,  in  an  oven  heated  with  wood 
fire  preferably  to  coals  •,  it  ought  to  be  neither 
too  hard  nor  too  foft  *,  it  fhould  be,  when  eaten, 
neither  very  (tale,  nor  warm  from  the  oven.  This 
bread  will  ciigeft  eafily,  and  admirably  nourifh. 

The  pure  flour,  feparated  from  the  bran,  is 
glutinous,  heavy,  vifcid,  aftringent,  and  not  fo 
eafily  digeftible  as  when  mixed  with  the  bran  ; 
thebran  makesthe  bread  light  and  very  digeftible, 

*  as  the  lixivial  fluids  more  eafily  penetrate  it, 
and  render  it  lefs  repugnant  to  the  afition  of  the 
ftomach,  and  its  own  elaftic  air  :  bran  contains 
a  portion  of  farinaceous  matter,  iefs  glutinous, 
but  more  oily  than  the  flour,  which  is  compofed 
of  parts  that  require  fuch  mixtures  to  give  it  a  - 

*  Diftillation,  in  this  cafe,  would  be  extremely  ufeful. 
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faponaceous,  balfamic,  nutri  mental  quality  ;  fo 
the  bran  and  leaven  together  make  the  bread 
more  light  than  it  would  be  without  thole  mix¬ 
tures  in  the  proportion  of  18  to  23  ;  and  as  it  is 
more  porous,  and  its  fibres  the  more  extended 
and  finer,  it  becomes  more  fubjed  to  the  ad  ion 
of  the  ftomach  •,  for  by  its  difuniting  of  the  parts 
it  opens  paflages  to  its  inmoft  receffes,  capable 
of  receiving  the  menftruating  fluids  of  the  fto- 
mach,  which  thereby  exert  their  diflolvent  energy 
on  an  enlarg’d  furface,  and  facilitate  thedigefiion, 
as  an  addition  of  hind  to  a  ftiff  foil  makes  it 
more  eaflly  penetrable  to  the  radical  fibres  of  the 
tender  plants  it  produces  •,  nor  is  this  apparent 
from  reafon  only,  but  from  nature  too  ;  for  tho’ 
the  chaff  be  eaflly  feparated  from  the  grain,  how 
many  procefies  of  painful  induftry  does  luxury 
employ  to  ftrip  the  grain  of  its  neceffary  covering 
the  bran  ?.  So  clofely  are  they  married  of  heaven* 
man  fhould  not  put  them  afunder  ;  as  therefore 
bran  and  flour  properly  attemper  each  other, 
the  faponaceous  and  the  aftringent  qualities 
(each  able  to  exert  its  ufe  occafionally,  unallaycd 
by  the  other)  compofe  an  homegeneal  nutri¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  nature  has  made  fo  compad  an 
union  between  them,  fo  the  ufe  of  this  bread  will 
foon  convince  the  world  of  its  fuperior  goodnefs 
and  wholfomnefs, 

.  •  *  .  )  ,  -  - 

Barley  has  for  many  ages  been  reputed  ex^ 
tremely  wholfome  it  is  particularly  fo  in  the 
removal  of  lingering  cachexies  and  hedic  fevers, 
wehaveknown  a  phthyfis  cur’d  by  a  diet  of  barley 
bread  and  butter-milk,  without  the  help  of  me¬ 
dicines  i  it  is  a  balfamic  febrifuge  and  vul¬ 
nerary  :  indeed  the  univerfal  ufe  of  this  grain 
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phyfically,  as  in  ptilans  and  other  pefloral  teas, 
manifefts  the  efteem  it  holds  in  the  opinion  of  all 
eminent  phyficians  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
from  Hippocrates  the  glory  of  Chios,  to  He- 
berden  of  England. 

As  barley  is  therefore  fo  whol forme  a  food, 
and  not  indelicious,  a  fn rail  admixture  will  be 
found,  as  experience  has  affured  me,  not  only  to 
make  the  bread  cheaper,  as  pleafant,  nor  lefs 
beautiful ;  but  it  will  certainly  make  it  more 
wholfome  and  nourifhing,  efpecially  when  the 
wheat  flour  is  the  lead:  damaged. 

Nor  will  it  be  found  improper  to  fire  the 
oven  with  wood,  preferably  to  pit-coal,  which 
contains  a  large  portion  of  bituminous  fulphur, 
an  enemy  to  fermentation  :  it  hinders  the  bread 
from  rifing  properly  *,  fo  that  the  bread  baked 
with  that  fort  of  fuel  is  frequently  clammy  and 
heavy  :  but  the  alcaline  particles  of  wood  pro¬ 
mote  the  fermenting  power  in  a  fmall  degree, 
and  a  little  attemper  and  volatilize  the  natural 
acidity  of  all  farinaceous,  baked  vidluals.  Sul¬ 
phur  applied  to  wine  vefiels  prevents  the  effer- 
vefcence  of  the  mult. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  cruft  of  well-baked 
bread  is  the  mo  ft  wholfome,  and  the  eafieft  of  di- 
geftion,  efpecially  to  humid  ftomachs  and  cold  ; 
for  it  is  the  lighted;  part  of  the  loaf,  and  the 
faeces,  or  dregs  of  it  always  dy  from  the  purific 
particles  of  fire,  and  fix  upon  that  portion  of  the 
mafs  which  is  lead:  baked  *,  and  alfo  any  noxious 
matters  in  the  water,  or  other  ingredients  of  its 
compofition,  by  being  expofed  on  the  furface  of 
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the  loaf,  are  pierced  and  difTolved  by  the  volatile 
alcali  of  the  wood  fire,  fo  as  to  change  or  en¬ 
tirely  depofite  their  malignancy. 

Fine  light  water,  of  beautiful  purity  and  de¬ 
lightful  limpidity,  without  tafte,  fmell,  or  co¬ 
lour,  ought  to  be  as  carefully  procured  as  good 
corn*  in  the  making  of  bread  •,  tor  befides  that 
its  impurity  may  contain  inimicable  particles,  it 
makes  the  food  terrene,  grofs,  andunwhofome. 

Wherever  the  air  is  pure  and  ferene,  it  is  ob- 
fervable  the  fountain  water  is  light,  tranfparent, 
wholfome,  and  wherever  fuch  water  abounds  the' 
bread  is  excellent ;  thoie  places  are  reputed  fa- 
lutiferous*  their  inhabitants  are  generally  healthy 
and  long-lived,  and  thither  the  phyfician  fends 
the  patients  wrho  have  in  vain  run  the  difagree- 
able  gauntlet  of  medicine,  and  here  they  oft  rind 
an  eafy  recovery.  This  needs  not  be  infilled  up¬ 
on  to  any  perfon  who  knows  Montpellier ,  J,yonsi 
or  Aix  en  Provence  *  but  it  is  more  particularly 
evident  at  Frafcati  and  Naples  :  each  of  thefe 
places  is  not  more  remarkable  for  a  ponderous* 
ferene  air,  or  water  that  is  vivid,  light,  cryflal- 
line,  than  for  their  admirable  bread  *  it  is  fur- 
prifmgly  fine,  eafy  to  diffolve,  excellently  di- 
geftible,  very  delicious,  wholfome,  and  nutri¬ 
tious  :  but  this  is  particularly  obfervable  at  Pifa 
in  Italy  *  the  air  is  ferene,  foft,  ponderous,  falu- 
brious ;  their  water,  which  is  conveyed  by  aii 
aquedudt  of  5000  arches  for  feven  miles  from  a 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  is  exquifife  *,  their 
bread  perfedt :  it  is  firm,  light,  brown,  delicious* 
wholfome,  and  very  nourifhing  ;  and  more  fur- 
prifing  things  are  not  faid  of  the  falutiferous, 
tjian  of  the  prolifical  virtues  of  that  city  :  it  is 
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credibly  affirmed,  that  one  of  their  buxom  ma¬ 
trons  produced  five  children  at  a  birth  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  late  grand  duke,  an  annuity  was 
fettled  upon  another  of  thefe  fertile  dames,  who 
was  delivered  at  one  time  of  feven  live  children  : 
nor  is  this  place  lefs  friendly  to  the  producing  of 
children,  than  to  their  health ;  they  are  ftoutr 
rofy,  brifk,  and  hearty  :  and  Naples  is  not  more 
famed  for  its  falubrity  than  its  popularity. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  air  and  water  are 
imperfect,  the  bread  is  nnwholfome,  the  people 
few,  and  difeafes  endemic  among  them. 

But  the  great  and  omnipotent  argument 
againft  brown  bread,  is  drawn  from  its  coarfe, 
plebeian  colour  ;  the  pleafure  of  the  eye  fuper- 
feaes  the  delight  of  the  palate,  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  the  ftomach,  and  the  health  of  the  whole 
body  ;  to  gratify  the  eye  of  luxury  in  the  buyer, 
and  to  indulge  the  concupifcence  of  lucre  in  the 
feller,  availed  of  its  additional  villainous  weight, 
it  is,  that  the  many  detrimental  ingredients  we 
have  expofed,  are  ufed  in  the  city  bread  •,  that  it 
may  be  white,  reafon,  health  and  equity,  muff 
each  undergo  a  fevere  violation  ;  to  appear  finer 
than  it  really  is,  it  becomes  pernicious  ;  nay, 
thro*  a  mold  prepofterous  libidinity,  they  change 
to  a  deftrudtive  food  a  whollomc  nutriment ;  the 
bleffing  of  heaven  becomes  the  bane  of  man, 
that  we  may  indulge  in  the  whimfical  weaknefs 
of  a  vulgar  error.  Health  is  a  conflituent  of 
beauty  in  its  definition,  fo  wholfomenefs  and 
goodnefs  are  conftituents  to  the  perfection  of 
bread,  or  any  other  food ;  therefore  the  fine, 
light  brown  bread,  as  it  is  the  moft  wholfome 
and  delicious,  mu  ft  alfo  be  the  moft  beautiful 
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and  moft  eligible  of  all  bread  to  people  of  reafon 
and  experience ;  and  indeed  what  colour  is  fo 
charming  as  the  glofiy  tranfparency  of  the  golden 
grain,  of  which  no  bread  partakes  fo  much  as  that 
we  would  fain  recommend  :  in  fhort,  if  any  be 
more  beautiful  or  pleafing,  none  is  fo  wholfome, 
fo  nourifhing,  or  delicious,  as  it  is  ;  I  appeal  to  all 
who  have  eat  it  in  its  perfections  all  thofe  whom 
luxury  or  fortune  have  not  deprived  of  that  moft 
delicious  and  exquifite  food. 

SECTION  VI. 

■ - -  Quid 

Convent  at  nobis ,  rebufque  fit  utile  nofir  is.  Persius. 

AS  we  have  therefore  in  the  precedent  fee- 
tion  fpoken  of  the  many  virtues  of  good 
brown  bread,  and  alfo  the  manner  of  making  it ; 
fpecified  the  moil  wholfome  ingredients  ;  given 
fome  proper  precautions  with  regard  to  its  make, 
and  obviated  the  objections  to  its  ufe ;  we  fliall  juft 
beg  to  recommend  its  confideration  to  the  legifia- 
cy,  who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  will  not  rejeCt  as  be- 
neath  the  level  of  their  concern,  a  thing  of  fuch 
important  moment.  Though  the  indigent  are 
oppreflfed  by  its  exorbitant  price,  in  fuch  times 
ot  artificial  fcarcity  as  they  have  juft  experienced, 
and  yet  continue  to  feel  the  effeCts  of  •,  and  tho’ 
they  fuflfer  very  fenfibly  from  the  flagrant  abufes 
they  receive  in  its  unjuft  and  fcanty  weight  *,  yet 
thefe  calamities  may  be  much  more  eaflly  borne? 
by  our  magiftrates,  than  others  which  are  not 
lefs  certain,  tho5  much  more  alarming. 

The  poor  are  injured  in  the  fmall  Sue  of  their 
fraudulent  loaves  ;  but  all  ranks  and  ages  of 
people,  from  the  coronet  to  the  car,  from  infan- 
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cy  to  old  age,  from  the  ftar  of  dignified  merit  to 
the  ticketed  badge  of  laborious  drudgery,  are  ma¬ 
ny  \vays  injured  by  the  abufes  of  bakers  *,  the 
man  exalted  with  a  magnificence  of  foul,  energy 
of  underftanding,  and  fortified  patriotic  probity, 
even  a  Pitt  or  a  Legge,  the  pillars  may  be  taken 
away  from  the  fupport  of  their  country,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  moft  vulgar  plebeian.  Thefe  dear- 
eft  pofieflions  of  a  nation  may  be  lacrificed  in  their 
health  or  lives  (as  they  have  voluntarily  voted  their 
private  retirement,  and  the  endearments  of  domef- 
tic  tranquility  to  the  good  of  it)  to  the  infatiable 
chafm  of  the  impious  avidity  of  affociated  villainy  j 
fo  that  the  nation  is  invaded  at  once  in  her  glory 
and  defence. 

^The  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  at  the 
zenith  of  its  meridian  effulgence,  and  when  Rome 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  globe,  did  not  difdain  to 
attend  to  the  wholfomenefs  and  juft  weight  of  the 
bread  of  her  people ;  as  is  remarkably  manifeft 
from  the  confular  lfamp,  ftill  very  confpicuous 
upon  a  loaf,  which,  tho’  made  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  is  ftill  prefer ved  entire  as  it  was 
found  in  the  fubterraneous  ruins  of  the  city  Her¬ 
culaneum,  and  now  fhewed  as  a  curiofity  among 
the  other  antiquities  found  in  that  repofitory. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  fmgular  rarity:  ’tis  about 
the  ftze  of  an  honeji  half  quartern  loaf  in  London, 
which  would  not  be  lefs  curious,  or  an  whol- 
fo  me  loaf  more  uncommon,  than  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  antique,  which  has  been  1650  odd  years 
in  the  oven. 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  fed  with  bread  from  one 
common  oven  :  the  ftate  condefcends  to  be  the 
public  baker  *,  perhaps  with  other  views  than 
purely  to  fuperintend  the  falubrity  or  cheapnefs 
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of  it  \  however  it  avails  both  thofe  good  pur- 
pofes,  for  the  bread  is  honeflly  made  of  good 
flour,  and  fold  at  a  reafonable  price.  Its  fcarce 
and  impious  weight  defrauds  not  the  buyer ,  its 
imputed  dearnefs  famifhes  not  the  hungry  •,  nor  has 
it  malignant  properties  induclive  of  many  clifeafes 
on  all  ranks  of  people.  The  peafant  who  tills  the 
field,  can  afford  to  eat  the  fruit  he  has  cultivated 
with  the  fweat  of  his  brow  :  the  wholfome  food 
infpires  him  with  frefh  vigor  ;  his  health  is  ex-  . 
cellent.  You  fee  the  city  crouded  with  a  jolly 
race  of  hearty  people  ;  health,  flrength,  and 
fpirit,  the  very  nerves  and  flnews,  and  lire  and 
foul  of  the  public  body,  which  excite  alacrity, 
emulation,  and  exertion  in  each  individual,  are 
manifeft  in  every  part ;  and  have  changed  a  poor 
obfcure  village  of  defpicable  fifhermen,  to  a 
fpeblable  republic,  celebrated  for  opulence,  and 
renowned  for  its  majefty  of  fenators. 

At  Naples  the  price  of  bread  is  annually  efta- 
blifhed  by  one  called,  UEletto  del  popolo ,  or  cho- 
fen  by  the  people.  I  think  the  fame  appro vable 
cuftom  is  ufed  at  Orleans  in  France. 

Would  it  mifbecome  the  legiflator  then  by  fc- 
verer  laws  to  reduce  to  decorum  the  irregularities 
and  enormities  of  an  iniquitous  combination  ;  ef- 
pecially  when  they  are  become  fo  alarming  as  to 
endanger  the  lives,  and  impair  the  property  of 
fellow-citizens  ?  If  laws  be  enabled  let  them  be 
executed,  elfe  like  the  unwholfome  bread  we  dif- 
claim  they  are  ufelefs  in  their  intent,  or  prejudi¬ 
cial  in  their  end ;  nor  either  preferve,  nourifh, 
or  ftrengthen  the  public  body.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cree  amongfl  the  Perfians,  condemning  every 
baker  to  be  baked  in  his  own  oven,  who  fhall  by 
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lucrative  artifice  abufe  the  people,  either  through 
the  compofition  or  fhort  weight  of  the  bread  he 
fells  them.  Few  will  think  cruel  or  difapprov- 
able  the  rigorous  punition  which  that  wile  em¬ 
pire  has  allotted  to  a  crime  of  fuch  enormous 
atrocity,  who  confider  its  ultimate  nature  atten¬ 
tively  ;  nor  will  any  one  hefitate  to  accufe  the 
delinquent  of  homicide,  rapine,  and  robbery. 
What  but  the  moil  extreme  concupifcence  of 
criminal  lucre  can  engage  men  in  lb  noxious  a 
derelidion  of  all  humanity,  philanthropy,  or  pa- 
triotifm  ?  What  can  proted  a  legiflacy  from  the 
reproach  of  fupinenels,  or  a  moil  pufillanimated 
torpor  for  the  commonweal  *,  if,  whild  they 
fhould  fuilain  and  proted  the  people,  they  fee 
them  with  unconcern  velocitated  down  the  preci- 
fttce  of  ruin  ? 

We  fhall  not  pretend  to  didate  laws  to  the  le- 
gifiacy,  that  may  effedually  redrefs  all  abufcs 
and  impurities  in  the  important  article  of  bread. 
Many  good  datutes  have  already  been  enaded  to 
that  purpofe  ;  I  wifh  they  were  better  obferved 
and  executed.  Befides  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubt,  if  our  lawgivers,  or,  at  lead,  law-pro- 
pofers,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  ob- 
fervers  of  laws.  Nay,  we  are  not  certain,  if  their 
number  be  inferior  to  our  payers  of  the  national 
debt,  a  race  of  men  often  as  unfortunate  at  fa- 
tisfying  their  own  creditors,  as  they  are  expert 
at  difcharging  the  debt  of  miniderial  contradion; 
infomuch  that  one  would  almod  be  no  lefs  glad 
to  have  that  decree  of  the  Perfians  relating  to  im¬ 
pious  bakers,  promulgated  in  our  ifiand,  than 
thedatuteof  the  old  Locrians,  which  condemned 
every  propofer  of  a  new'  law  to  the  penalty  of 
it,  provided  it  met  with  rejedion. 
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!®uid  empta  ?  parvo.  fuantl  ergo  ?  otto  afjibus . 
Eheu !  Hor. 


T\r  ®  R  is  it  quality  alone  of  their 

bread  and  flour,  that  the  bakers  abufe  the 
people  ;  as  it  has  been  oblerved  before,  that  the 
addition  of  noxious  ingredients  confiderably 
augments  their  gain,  by  increafing  the  weight 
of  their  loaves,  and  giving  them  a  whitenefs 
that  may  conceal  the  impure  mixtures  they  con¬ 
tain  :  yet,  contrary  to  civil  decrees,  as  rare  it 
is  to  find  them  honeft  weight  as  wholfome  con¬ 
fluence  ,  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  ii  we  deduce 
an  exa<5t  eftimate  of  the  firfl;  cofl  of  the  loaf, 
from  the  fum  of  every  needful  and  fraudulent 
charge,  and  add  one  feventh  of  gain  by  fcarce 
weight,  to  the  baker’s  profit,  we  fliall  find  upon 
a  well-calculated  average,  that  his  lucre  is  not 
even  Satisfied  with  the  clandefline  appropriation 
of  one  half  of  the  equitable  property,  for  which 
he  receives  an  equivalent  confideration,  perhaps, 
from  abufed  poverty  and  indigence,  which  his 
frauds  irritate  with  more  poignant  calamity  ; 
for,  like  the  naftieil  kind  of  vermin,  they  prey 
moft  upon  mifery,  and  grow  fat  from  feeding 
upon  the  hungry  and  wretched  more  than  upon 
the  opulent,  and,  like  the  fame  vile  breed  of  crea¬ 
tures,  they  devour  the  very  body  that  feeds 
them. 

We  cannot  help  commiferating  the  laborious 
indigent  ;  he  truly  is  afflifted  in  a  manifold  and 
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very  fenfible  manner,  by  the  ahufes  of  fraudulent 
bakers  *,  he  is  oppreffed  by  the  exorbitant  price 
their  crafts  occafion  to  be  affixed  upon  bread  of 
an  unjuft  and  fcarce  weight :  and  the  quality  of 
it  j  inftead  of  reftoring  new  energy  to  the  eva- 
nefcent  fpirit,  ftrength  to  his  limbs,  and  a  falu- 
brious  increment  to  every  demand  of  nature, 
which  perpetually  decays  thro’  the  attrition  of 
labour,  and  the  defluxions  of  animal  cecono- 
my  ^  inftead  of  food  anfwering  thefe  good  pur- 
pofes,  he  pines  away  abufed  and  contaminated 
with  an  abominable,  morbiferous  compound, 
which  defeats  the  intent  of  hunger  •,  it  emaciates 
which  fhould  nourifh  *,  which  ftiould  ftrengthen, 
debilitates  j  and,  in  lieu  of  befriending  health, 
preferving  alacrity  and  vigor,  it  engenders  a 
fad  multitude  of  maladies  upon  the  family  and  its 
dependence,  fo  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  pur- 
chafe  by  his  labour  the  fuftenance  which  his 
children  implore  ;  the  very  bread  he  has  eaten  be¬ 
reaves  him  of  power  to  exert  his  induftry,  the  only 
means  thro’  which  he  can  buy  this  dear  food. 

We  are  even  juft  now  while  writing  thefe 
flieets,  alarmed  with  an  account,  that  a  confe¬ 
deracy  of  two  hundred  bakers  have  affembled  to 
confult  upon  the  prices  of  bread,  and  it  feems,  to 
rejolve  lor  the  future  to  make  no  more  houfhold 
bread,  or  that  of  a  coarfer  fort,  which  ’is  feme- 
What  cheaper  to  poor  families  :  it  is  fuppofed 
the  bakers  defigns  in  this  are  not  of  any  great 
benevolence  towards  the  people  ;  who,  it  feems, 
thefe  men  look  upon  as  creatures  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  feed  as  they  ffiall  pleafe,  and  who  have 
not  authority  or  underftanding  enough  to  choofe 
food  for  themlejves.  Is  this  a  compliment  to 
human  fenftbility  ?  Can  fo  flagrant  an  infult  at- 
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tack  the  privileges,  |he  common  fenfe  of  a 
people  ^dignified  with  the  name  of  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  ?  May 
they  facrifice  the  health  and  property  of  a  people 
to  their  avidity  ? 

‘the  people  are  not  beafts  for  facrifice .  Lee. 

Muft  the  price  of  bread  be  determined  by  a  cir~ 
cumventive  combination  of  extortive  men. 

To  whofe  integrity  they  muft, 

In  fpite  of  all  their  caution,  truft  ? 

Shall  the  interefted  confederacy,  whofe  gain  has 
confpired  againft  the  plenty  of  a  country,  in¬ 
fluence  the  price  of  the  food,  which  they  fo  often 
impair  in  its  weight  ?  Or  fhall  the  very  men,  if 
I  may  dare  to  call  them  fo,  who  have  depo¬ 
pulated  the  city  by  their  lethiferous  mixtures  of 
bread,  fhall  they  prefcribe  the  fort  the  people 
fhall  eat  ?  Have  they  power  and  authority  to 
exert  it,  to  famifh  and  poifon  the  people  when¬ 
ever  their  lucre  is  availed  of  the  deftrudtion 
they  can  make  ?  Does  the  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  depend  upon  fo  futile  $  foundation  as  the 
honefty  of  bakers,  who,  it  is  certain,  by  no 
means  countenance  fuch  a  confidence  ?  If  that 
be  the  cafe,  the  delegation  of  London  is  nigher 
at  hand  than  we  at  firft  imagined. 

The  various  artifices  pradtifed  in  the  my  fiery 
and  craft  of  bakers  are  almoft  innumerable  ; 
their  tricks  to  efcape  the  penalties  which  ftig- 
matize  their  lucrative  villainy,  to  fhun  the  im¬ 
putation  which  characterizes  its  detection,  are 
as  infinite  as  fecret ;  one  of  its  more  obvious 
frauds  is,  that  of  expofing  loaves  of  full  and 
honeft  weight  to  the  public  view,  and  to  vend 

*  amongft 
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amongft  carelefs  cuflomers  thofe  below  the  law¬ 
ful  flandard  ^  that,  fhould  the  meffengers  of  ju- 
ftice  appear,  the  expence  of  bribery  may  not  be 
requifite  to  purchafe  the  connivance  of  venality. 
Juflice  was  anciently  emblemed  blind  j  fhe  is 
now  too  often  made  fo,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
iniquity,  as  die  was  formerly  reprefented  to  fhew 
her  ju it  impartiality.  Very  few  people  are  fo 
public* fpirited  as  to  weigh  their  bread,  and  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws.  Vid.  p.  62  &  63  infra. 

Thus  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  alum,  chalk, 
ground  bones,  &c.  added  to  a  portion  oi  fait, 
yealt  and  water,  made  up  to  a  pafle,with  afmall 
admixture  of  flour,  when  baked,  pafies  for  a 
loaf  of  bread  ;  which  we  have  generally  found, 
upon  an  average,  to  want  of  weight  from  one  to 
two  ounces  in  ten  •,  which  will  make  the  profit  of 
bakers  as  exorbitant  as  we  have  mentioned  above :  * 
fo  that  was  a  confiderate  man  to  fee  this  atprefent, 
he  would  fufpedt  the  tribe  of  bakers  to  be  privately 
confederated  with  our  public  enemies,  and  that 
their  venal  iniquity  was  purchaled  to  poifon  or  fa- 
mifh  the  people,  whole  lives  were  fet  a  price  upon 
by  a  fu burned  confpiracy  of  wicked  avaricious  men. 

Some  of  thefe  abufers  indeed  may  be  ignorant 
of  many  of  the  bad  effects  the  iniquities  they  per¬ 
petrate  induce  upon  the  people  *,  but  even  thofe 
may  not  need  to  be  informed  that  they  coun¬ 
teract  flatutes  by  them  no  lefs  than  by  fraudulent 
weight.  W  as  not  this  the  cafe,  one  may  fuppole, 
if  the  divine  laws  of  God,  and  the  civil  decrees 
of  their  country,  did  not  prevail  over  their  avi¬ 
dity,  the  laws  of  nature  would  flop  the  courfe 
of  their  delolating  enormities,  which  alike  in¬ 
volve  themfelves  and  families  in  the  dangers  and 

milch  iefs 
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mifchiefs  they  prepare  :  we  fliall  therefore  pity 
the  deluded  wretches  who  appropriate  calamities; 
whilft  we  blame  the  defigning  villain,  who  feoffs 
at  the  terrors  of  thofe  tremendous  damnations, 
which  revenge  robbery,  deceit,  and  homicide  ; 
for  both  alike  deceive  themfelves  ;  the  pernici¬ 
ous,  deteftable  race  of  vermin  undermine  the 
very  granary  they  plunder  for  food:  its  ruin 
muff  inevitably  accumulate  them  with  deft ruc¬ 
tion,  or  ffarve  them  with  famine,  if  they  did  not 
poifon  themfelves  with  the  reft  of  the  people. 

Ac  cur  fed  is  he  that  withholds  bread  from  the  hun¬ 
gry.  *  Yet  the  confpiracy  of  bakers  defrauds  the 
poor  of  their  juft  portion  ;  and  the  exorbitant 
price  their  artifice  occafions  to  be  fixed  upon  it, 
makes  a  food  which  the  familhed  man  may  long 
for  in  vain.  He  cannot  pay  for  it ;  and  furely 
he  that  privily  poifons  mankind,  and  famifhes 
them  too,  cannot  efcape  a  heavy  damnation. 

Is  it  lefs  than  blafphemy  againft  the  moft  High, 
who  is  certainly  more  plealed  to  be  the  God  of 
mercy  and  beneficence,  than  of  vengeance  and 
cruelty,  to  call  his  kind  difpenfations  affiidlions, 
and  to  difgrace  and  vilify  his  moft  benign  attri¬ 
butes  with  afperfive  epithets  ;  to  mifname  his 
bleffings,  curlings ;  to  reproach  the  plenty  he 
fends,  with  the  appellation  of  famine  ;  and  to 
make  the  poor  repine  at  fcarcity,  when  he  rains 
down  abundance  ?  Is  not  this  to  blafpheme  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  heaven  ?  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  at  pre- 
fent  the  whole  country  has  been  bleffed  with  plen¬ 
tiful  har veils ;  the  clouds  have  dropped  fatnefs  ; 
the  fountains  of  heaven  have  been  fet  wide  oped 
upon  our  ijland  ;  the  fields  have  rejoiced  they  flood 
fo  thick  with  corn  ;  the  v allies  have  laughed  and 

*  The  wife  fon  of  Sirach. 
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fung  •,  and  the  little  hills  have  clap  hands  for 
joy  at  their  abundance  of  grainage.  Yet  the 
prcfent  artificial  fcarcity  is  by  the  impious 
craft  of  corn-dealers,  farmers,  mealmen,  and 
bakers,  *  who  feem  to  have  entered  into  a  confpi- 
racy  again  (I  heaven  and  the  people,  profanely 
and  faiiely  charged  upon  providence.—  They  give 
the  lye  to  almighty  God,  who  fpeaks  through 
the  progreffions  of  nature,  i  hefe  men  tell  us, 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  when  it  is  manifeft  we 
have  plentiful  harvefts  at  home,  large  exporta¬ 
tions  from  abroad,  and  vaft  ftores  of  unufed 
grain  in  the  nation  remaining  from  the  crops  of 
years  paft,  as  many  ofthemfelves  can  ocularly  de- 
monftrate  ^  but  like  a  kind  of  loathfome  vermin, 
they  grow  fat  in  the  dwellings  of  poverty  and 
want:  hence  their  lucre  avails  itfelf  of  factitious 
famine,  and  endeavours  to  create  the  dearth  it 

Ereys  upon  *,  and  indeed  their  combination  has 
ut  too  much  power  to  exert  its  baleful  effeCts, 
as  recent  inftance  demonftrates.  They  feem  to 
hold  the  reins  of  life  or  death,  which  they  can 
let  loofe  upon  a  people  as  their  avidity  dictates, 
for  the  bread  of  the  public  is  at  their  aifpolal, 
and  they,  the  butlers  of  providence,  can  give  or 
withhold  our  victuals.  A  man  that  has  the  food 
of  a  kingdom  in  his  hands,  has  more  power  than 
he  who  holds  the  feepter  :  the  influence  of  bread 
more  fenfibly  affeCts  mankind,  than  that  of  regal 
authority,  even  under  defpotic  governments,  if 

wc 

*  By  the  ftatutes  fecond  and  third  of  Edward  the  fixth, 
unrepeiled,  and  now  bearing  force,  pafi'ed  A.  D.  1548,  it 
is  enabled  as  follows : 

“  ForafmuJh  as  of  late  divers  fellers  of  victuals,  not  con- 
tented  with  moderate  and  reafonable  gain,  but  minding 
“  to  have  and  take  for  their  victuals  fo  much  as  lull  them, 
v  have  confpirea  and  covenanted  together  to  iell  their  vic- 
“  tuals  at  unreafonable  prices,  &c.  For  reformation  thereof, 

“  k 
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we  may  credit  fame  great  politicians.  Abufes  in 
the  articles  of  bread  and  fruit  once  nearly  occa- 
fioned  the  deftrudtion  of  Naples. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  abufed  with*  an  artifi¬ 
cial  fcarcity,  and  feel  the  immediate  effects  of  a 
dearth,  it  is  ibmething  flrange  to  hear  of  peti¬ 
tions  defiring  permiffion  to  export  corn.  But  we 
lhall  not  be  furprized  at  thefe  requefts,  when  we 
underltand,  that  thefe  petitioners  are  the  very 

merchants 

(t  it  is  ordained  and  enaCted  by  the  king  our  fovereign  lord, 
<£  the  lords,  and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  affem-* 
“  bled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  if  any  but- 
“  chers,  brewers,  bakers,  poulterers,  cooks,  coltermongers, 
“  or  fruiterers,  lhall  at  any  time  after  the  firft  day  of  March 
“  next  coming  [viz.  1548]  confpire,  covenant,  promife, 
“  or  make  any  oaths,  that  they  lhall  not  fell  their  victuals 
“  at  certain  prices,  &c.  but  at  a  certain  price  or  rule,  &c. 
(i  lhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  ten  pounds  to  the  king’s 
“  highnefs,  if  he  have  fnfficient  to  pay  the  fame,  and  do 
“  pay  the  fame  within  lix  days  after  his  conviction,  or  elfe 
“  lhall  fuffer  for  the  laid  offence  twenty  days  imprifonment, 
“  and  lhall  only  have  bread  and  water  for  his  luftenance  ; 
4‘  and  for  the  iecond  offence  fnall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  to 
“  the  king,  if  he  have  fufficient  to  pay  the  fame,  and  do 
“  pay  the  lame  within  fix  days  after  his  conviction,  or  elfe 
“  lhall  fuffer  for  the  Iecond  offence  punilhment  of  the  pillo- 
“  ry  ;  and  for  the  third  offence  lhall  forfeit  forty  pounds  to 
<£  king,  if  he  have  fufficient  to  pay  the  fame,  within  fix  days 
“  next  after  his  conviction,  or  elfe  lhall  fit  on  the  pillory,  and 
“  lofe  one  of  his  ears.  And  alfo  fhali  at  all  times  after  that 

be  taken  as  a  man  infamous,  and  his  layings  and  depo- 
“  fitions  on  oath  not  to  be  credited  at  any  time  in  any  mat- 
“  ters  of  judgment,  &c.  And  it  is  farther  ordained  and 
“  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  all  and  fmgular 
<£  juftices  of  affize,  juftices  of  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and 
“  Itewards  of  leets  and  courts,  fhali  have  power  and  autho- 
“  rity  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  all  and  fmgular  of- 
“  fences  committed  again!!  this  ftatute,  and  to  puniffi,  or 
“  caufe  to  be  punched,  the  offender,  according  to  the  te- 
“  nor  of  this  ftatute.”  / 

For  other  aCts  of  this  kind,  vid.  Maitland’s  hiftory  of 
London,  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  Kilburh’s  precedents*, 
p.  152,  ift,  Gul,  &  Mar,  c.  1 2, 
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merchants  who  have  imported  grain  in  quantities, 
perhaps  fufncient  to  guard  off  the  fcarcity  which 
fraud  had  prepared  •,  but  left  its  fchemes  ftiould 
prove  abortive,  its  conferters  lpoil  the  market 
of  the  imported  grain,  by  means  of  their  evil 
influence,  and  the  ftores  they  have  ingroffed  ; 
or  even  under  fell  it  among  their  fraternity, 
rather  than  not  prejudice  its  fale  ;  which  they 
exert  every  art  in  their  power  to  prevent. 
Nor  ftiall  we  wonder  at  their  fuccefs,  if  we  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  concatenation  which  binds  the  con¬ 
federacy  together  in  their  oppreflive  league  ;  for 
by  means  ot  their  ingroffed  ftores,  they  command 
the  markets  *,  and,  being  in  combination  with 
the  bakers,  they  monopolize  the  buyers.  Re- 
fides  this,  the  mifchief  of  their  foreftallation  has 
other  abufive  indirections  to  favour  their  avidity  *, 
for  it  is  credibly  averred,  that  their  artifice  has 
not  fpared  to  avail  itfelf  by  malpractices  upon  the 
falutary  inftitutions  of  the  ftate  ^  for  in  the  time 
of  plentiful  havefts,  by  thefe  men  exportations  of 
corn  for  neighbouring  ports  have  been  made  up¬ 
on  bounty  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  turn  the  fcales 
of  the  markets  at  home  fo  confiderably,  that  the 
very  felf-fame  grain  which  they  depofited  abroad 
in  ftores  for  that  purpofe,  in  cafe  it  was  under 
the  price  there,  was  imported  at  home  to  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  market  f ,  with  the  addition  of  the  go- 

f  Qui  de  pailo  id  agunt,  ut  ves  fupera  pretium  quod 
fummum  nunc  eft  in  communi  plures  vendantur,  aut  vi  aut 
fraude,  impediunt  ne  major  copia  importetur,  aut  ideo  mer- 
ces  coemunt,  ut  vendant  pretior,  quod  temporis  venditionis 
iniquum  fit,  injuriam  faciunt;  atque.  earn  reparare  tenen- 
ter.  Grot  1  us. 

“  They  who  by  contrail  To  manage  it,  that  things  may 
(<  be  fold  for  more  than  the  higheft  price  they  now 
“  in  common  bear,  or  by  force  or  fraud  prevent  the  impor- 
“  tation  of  greater  plenty,  are  injurious,  and  ought  to  re- 
“  pair  the  injury.” 
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vernment’s  premium  upon  importation  ;  fo  that 
the  deluded  nation  has  made  them  the  double 
gratuities  on  exportation  and  importation  for 
perhaps  the  felf-fame  grain  of  its  own  produc¬ 
tion.  This  method  of  practice  informs,  why 
many  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat  were  detained 
in  their  granaries  and  ftorehoufes  unexpofed  to 
fale,  at  a  time  when  its  price  was  made  exorbi¬ 
tant,  and  the  poor  were  unable  to  purchafe  daily 
bread  *,  for  had  it  been  expofed  the  price  muft 
have  abated. 

* 

It  is  alfo  reported,  that  the  mills  about  Lon¬ 
don,  and  on  the  river,  are  engaged  to  this  con* 
federacy ;  and  no  corn  is  ground  by  them,  but 
with  the  permifiion  or  orders  of  the  confederates ; 
fo  that  the  oppreftive  fchemes  of  this  confpired 
divan  feem  fo  deeply  projected,  combined,  and 
intricate,  and  likewife  fo  confiftently  planned 
with  preconfidered  precautions  fub  tending  and 
promoting  each  other,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is 
as  hard  to  penetrate  their  artful  defigns,  as  to 
efcape  their  baleful  effe&s. 

The  farmer  detains  his  corn  in  his  ftore- 
houfes,  that  the  price  may  advance  ;  the  corn- 
dealer  ingrolfes  the  market ;  the  miller  mixes  the 
Hour  with  abundance  of  whiting  j  and  the  baker 
does  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  more  detri¬ 
mental  ingredients  ;  he  alfo  increases  the  price, 
and  impairs  the  juft  weight  of  his  bread,  which 
foon  occalions  all  other  pro vilions  to  grow  dearer 
in  proportion  ;  and,  of  courier,  a  fcarcity  enfues, 
the  very  end  thefe  men  aim  at  ,  for,  contrary  to 
all  other  animals  of  God’s  creation,  even  locufts 
and  caterpillars,  thefe  creatures  grow  fat  in  a  fa- 

F  v  mine* 
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mine,  and  a  dearth  is  the  very  delight  of  their 
fouls  :  they  rejoice  at  a  general  calamity. 

The  farmers  complain  of  fcanty  crops ;  the 
corn-dealers,  meal-men,  and  millers,  to  fcrew  up 
the  price,  urge  its  necefiity  with  concerted  argu¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  baker  agrees,  on  certain  lucra¬ 
tive  terms,  to  buy  it  at  a  very  dear  rate,  that  a 
plaufible  and  apparently  juft,  tho’  very  exorbi¬ 
tant  valuation  may  be  put  upon  his  loaves  •,  ar¬ 
tificially  and  indirectly  to  augment  the  coft  of 
them  to  the  buyers,  as  much  as  he  ufed  to  de¬ 
fraud  them  by  the  addition  of  mifchievous  in¬ 
gredients,  and  impaired  weight. 

Mighty  fruitful  of  reafons  for  a  certain  fcar- 
city  thefe  confederates  are,  and  leave  no  method 
untried  to  inforce  the  necefiity  of  an  unavoidable 
dearth  :  if  they  can  create  only  an  ideal  famine, 
it  enables  them  to  prey  upon  the  people  ;  like  the 
filthy  creatures  which  feed  upon  carcafes  in  de¬ 
cay  :  canibals  indeed  let  the  body  be  dead  before 
they  devour  it ;  but  thefe  favages  of  a  more  cruel 
and  impetuous  voracity,  feaft  upon  the  living  ; 
nay  they  exceed  the  moft  barbaric  ferocity  ;  for 
the  fierceft  negroes  of  Africa  eat  not  the  crea¬ 
tures  which  they  have  fiain  with  venomed  wea¬ 
pons  ;  the  ferpent  never  bites  the  food  he  feeds 
upon  ^  and  the  favage  Indian  only  employs  his 
dipt  dart  upon  declared  enemies  in  open  battle  ; 
but  our  race  of  deftroyers  privily  poifon  the 
food  thro’  which  they  prey  upon  us  ;  as  their 
infernal  mifchief  is  therefore  the  more  fee  ret,  it 
is  the  more  perilous  and  unavoidable  by  the  fuffer- 
ers,  and  under  the  cloak  of  privacy  they  efcape  the 
condign  recompence  of  vindictive  punition,  and 

enjoy 
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enjoy  a  lucre  accumulated  by  unparalelled  ini¬ 
quity,  rapine,  and  brutality.  The  wife  fon  of 
Sirach  fays,  ‘The  bread  of  the  needy  is  their  life ,  he 
that  defrauds  them  of  it  is  a  man  of  blood . 

Locufts  and  caterpillars  are  excufable  reptiles ; 
hunger  and  inftinCt  ftimulate  them,  and  no  cul¬ 
pable  avidity  :  if  they  devour  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  a  real  dearth  enfues  ;  but  they  are  not  fo 
artful,  nor  indeed  do  we  think  them  fo  malevolent 
by  nature,  if  it  was  in  their  power,  as  to  caufe 
a  factitious  famine ;  or  to  perfuade  us  in  the 
time  of  plenty  there  is  a  fcarcity  in  the  land. 

But  the  lucre  of  thefe  confpirators  avails  itfelf 
of  every  opportunity  of  oppreffion  ;  and  no 
alteration  can  happen  in  the  weather;  but  they 
forge  from  it  reafons  for  advancing  the  price  of 
our  daily  bread  *,  even  the  fairell  profpeCts  of 
fertility  feldom  proportionably  abate  the  charges 
of  it ;  every  Ihower  extraordinary  is  a  caufe  of 
the  dearnefs  of  that  food,  and  if  it  fhould  fail  to 
rain  for  a  month  in  the  precin&s  of  London,  a 
dearth  enfues  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  every  wind 
blows  a  famine,  and  a  ftorm  cannot  happen  but 
it  produces  a  fcarcity. 

What  an  affront  is  by  thefe  men  put  upon  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  providence  !  would  they  at  prefent 
perfuade  us,  he  has  gi  ven  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
with  a  fparing  hand  ?  ’Tis  a  violation  and  attack 
upon  our  fenfes :  not  content  to  defraud  men  of 
their  property,  they  deny  the  ocular  demonftrati- 
ons  to  our  reafon  y  give  the  lie  to  our  very  fenfes, 
and  endeavour  to  rob  heaven  of  our  praife  and 
gratitude.  Would  they  have  us  complain  for  a 
famine  and  want  in  the  time  of  abundance  ? 

F  2  They 
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They  mifnatne  our  bkffings  curfes,  blafpheming 
the  munificence  of  heaven  :  thefe  mercenary  men 
aver,  that  we  have  in  vain  daily  implored  (fur  daily 
bread  :  plenty  is  inexorable  ;  the  gates  of  mercy 
are  fhut  againft  us,  and  affert  that  providence 
will  not  benevolate  our  obteftadons,  divine  com¬ 
panion  is  impropitiabie;  that  no  deprecations  can 
avert  the  calamity  of  fcarcity  ;  and  ir  heaven  fends 
famine,  themleives  fend  mortality  and  difeafes 
enough  a  conlcience  to  complete  our  mifery  ;  the 
harpies  which  deftroy  our  food,  defile  it  too  with 
their  impurities;  fowhen  the  peopie  fhould  rejoice 
and  acknowledge  the  immenfity  of  coeleftial  be¬ 
ne  vdlence,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  lamentation* 
A  worfe  than  the  Egyptian  fwarm  of  locufts  be¬ 
reaves  us  of  the  fertility  fent  from  heaven;  a  worfe 
than  Egyptian  darknefs  permits  it ;  this  is  truly  a 
darknefs  that  may  be  felt  ;  and  while  the  balm  of 
health  is  breathed  from  the  fkies  upon  our  Aland, 
thefe  confpirators  depopulate  like  the  deftroying 
fpirits,  and  difpenfe  maladies  among  the  people  : 
thus  avidity  is  fo  diabolically  impious  as  to  deny 
the  munificence  of  God,  converting  his  bleffings 
to  calamities,  his  bounty  to  famine,  and  the  la- 
lubrity  of  his  difpenfations  to  the  poifon  of 
man  :  when  he  opens  his  hand  tc  fill  all  things 
living  with  plenteoufnefs,  fhall  this  confederacy 
prefcribe  limits  to  his  bounty  ;  rob  the  people 
of  their  joyous  exultations  in  the  afifu ranee  of  a 
copious  plenty,  and  heaven  of  their  praife  for  it, 
declaring  war  againft  God  and  man,  nay,  and 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  hoflility,  fighting  with 
venomed  weapons  ? 

To  prevent  abufes  of  corn-dealers,  flour-men. 
Sec.  from  ingrofimg,  and  of  farmers  from  de¬ 
fining  their  grain  from  the  markets  with  a  v  ew 

to 
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to  advance  its  price,  perhaps  a  decree  might  be 
enadted,  commanding,  that  whenever  corn  ar¬ 
rives  at  7 s.  per  bufhel,  f  no  perfon  fhall  pofiefs 
above  a  certain  Ipecified  proportionate  quantity  ; 
the  reft  to  be  fold,  or  elfe  depofited  in  public 
granaries  appropriated  for  that  purpofe,  where  it 
fhall  be  diftributed  to  the  poor  at  the  price  it  firft 
coft  :  this  method  would  effe&ually  put  an  end 
to  fuch  fcarcities  as  are  forged  by  combinations, 
from  engrofiing,  detention,  and  monopoly, 
which  in  our  ifland  have  feldom  any  other  than 
a  factitious  origin. 

Every  man  upon  earth  is  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  that  food  which  is  given  by  providence  impar¬ 
tially  to  all  mankind*,  why  then  fhould  the  iniquity 
of  lucre  be  permitted  to  deny  to  each  their  equita¬ 
ble  fhare  ?  No  man  can  juftify  the  monopoly  of 
thofe  bleflings  which  proceed  from  the  univerfal 
munificence  of  heaven’s  uncircumfcnbed  bounty, 
but  he  muft  irritate  the  enmity  of  that  power,  which 
is  jealous  of  theleaft  infringement  of  its  attributes. 

The  millers  enable  themfelvesby  the  clandeftine 
admixture  of  pernicious  impurities  with  it,  unde¬ 
tected,  to  appropriate  much  larger  portions  of  the 
flour  they  grind,  than  their  equitable  tolls,  which 
are  indeed  very  fufficient  pay  for  their  labour,  when 
corn  bears  a  moderate  price,  but  when  it  is  very 
dear  their  gains  are  unmerciful  and  exorbitant. 

As  thefe  frauds  are  equally  detrimental  to  the 
property  and  health  of  the  people  with  many  of 
thole  already  exhibited,  they  ftand  in  equal  need 
of  redrefs  •,  which,  if  we  are  not  deceived, 

•f  As  fince  the  writing  of  thefe  Iheets,  we  find  was  partly 
the  cafe  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI.  Vide  Maitland's 
hiilory  of  London. 

F.  3  might  - 
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might  be  effe&uated  by  a  very  Ample  and 
eafy  method. 

Provided  our  authority  might  propitiate  re¬ 
gard,  we  would  then  recommend  to  the  public, 
fuch  a  kind  of  fteel  *  hand-mills,  as  might  be 
conftrudted  for  the  ufe  of  families,  that  each 
might  grind  their  own  nour,  for  bread  and  other 
purpofes  :  the  many  advantages  derived  from 
thefe  oeconomical  engines  are  fcarce  numerable  ; 
every  houfe  would  thereby  avoid  the  mifchiefs  in¬ 
troduced  by  unwholfome  bread,  and  adulterated 
flour;  for  they  might  procure  corn  that  was  good; 
and  the  many  impofitions  in  weight  and  meafure 
efcaped  thereby,  would,  more  than  amply  repay 
the  charge  and  trouble  of  thefe  utenfils,  which 
befides  would  be  ufeful  in  other  refpects,  efpeci- 
ally  to  thofe  people  who  keep  horles  ;  for  one 
peck  of  ground  corn  nourifhes  one  of  thofe  va¬ 
luable  creatures  as  much  as  a  bufhei  of  whole 
grain,  of  which  not  more  than  one  fourth  part  is 
digefted,  and  of  courfe  no  more  than  that  quan¬ 
tity  converted  to  aliment ;  nor  will  thefe  contri¬ 
vances  appear  lefs  practicable  than  they  would  be 
ufeful,  amongft  the  iflanders  here,  or  than  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  world*  where  they  are  contriv¬ 
ed  by  mechanics  much  inferior  to  the  Britifh  at 
promoting  the  utility  of  their  works  of  art  and  in¬ 
genuity.  In  Calabria  and  Sicily  molt  families  grind 
their  own  grain,  and  in  Sardinia  the  fame  ufance 
prevails  ;  few  houfes  are  not  provided  with  an 
aukward  ftone  or  wooden  engine  for  grinding 
of  corn  ;  but  the  opportunities  which  expole 

t 

*  The  fociety  for  encouraging  arts  and  manufadiures, 
have  offered  rewards  for  the  invention  of  fuch  mills  as  fhalj 
be  conftrudted  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  cheapell  falhion,  as  are 
here  recommended. 
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us  to  the  frauds  and  artifices  of  millers,  and  the 
pernicious  abufes  of  bakers,  which  would  alfo 
be  efcaped  by  the  provifion  of  hand-mills,  makes 
them  infinitely  more  necefifary  and  defirable 
among  us  in  London,  than  they  can  pofiibly  be 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  thefe  mills 
were  introduced,  the  poor  would  not  be  op- 
prefied  by  artificial  fcarcities  and  defedtive 
weights  ;  and  all  ranks  of  people  injured  by  the 
lucrative  admixture  of  morbiferous  ingredients 
with  their  common  food  ;  the  city  would  re¬ 
populate  *,  health,  vigor,  and  fpirit  revive  among 
the  people. 


CONCLUSION. 


T)Erhaps  thefe  fheets  may  excite  fome  difrelifh, 
as  containing  too  general  a  charge.  Some  good 
people  will  be  apt  to  fay,  we  fliould  not  con¬ 
demn  in  the  grofs,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 


As  forry  fliould  we  be  to  hurt  the  name  of  an 
honeft  man,  as  to  fpare  the  delinquent :  our  pen 
is  neither  pointed  at  any  particular,  nor  aimed  at 
the  whole  }  it  is  guilt  alone  we  would  wound  *,  and 
the  morbid  part  we  have  defigned  to  dilate  and 
probe.  ^The  more  faith  ul  domeftics  may  indeed 
have  received  a  fliot  or  two  of  that  diredled  at 
the  rapacious  vermin,  that  defile  and  pilfer  our 
provifions  ;  yet  themielves  will,  in  the  end,  be 
availed  by  the  extermination  of  the  felons,  in 
common  with  their  lords  and  m  afters ;  let  not 
then  the  confcious  of  juflice  think  themfelves 
hurt  by  reproof  levelled  at  the  iniquitous  :  to 
appropriate  cenfure  is  to  follicit  fufpicion,  and 

to 
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to  participate  the  condemnation.  Touch  the 
ejbaric  rod*  we  blaze  with  imputation*  as  tho9 
under  its  immediate  influence :  there  are  fome 
drugs  which  affed  by  only  handling. 

But  as  for  the  guilty,  let  the  expofure  of  their 
crimes*  and  the  many  enormous  mifchiefs  they 
produce,  excite  in  them  honeft  reflections  ;  and* 
whilft  we  difcharge  the  duties  of  our  own  confci- 
ence,  let  it  Stimulate  theirs  to  a  jufl  fenfibility, 
&nd  arouze  in  them  fome  regard  for  the  laws  of 
God,  of  man,  or  of  nature.  We  would  either 
perfuade  them  to  relinquish  their  iniquities,  or 
compel  them  to  it  by  Sharpening  the  vigilance  of 
juftice  •,  branding  the  criminal,  pointing  him  out 
to  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  giving  out  the  alarm 
to  every  man,  to  guard  againft  the  Stigmatized 
convid.  Who  would  buy  bread  from  the  hand 
that  is  feared  with  R.  T.  ?  It  is  equally  danger¬ 
ous  plunging  an  arm  into  a  recefs  of  vipers,  an¬ 
other  fort  of  vermin  whofe  venomous  teeth  have 
aifo  gnawed  their  way  into  the  world,  though 
the  very  Tides  of  their  mother  ^  fo  the  tribe  whole 
crimes  we  deled:  advance  their  lucre,  by  defraud¬ 
ing  and  poifoning  the  people. 

To  prevent  thefe  abufes  was  the  foie  defign  of 
writing  thefe  papers ;  as,  therefore,  in  executing 
our  purpofe,  we  were  bribed  by  no  gain,  fo  were 
we  biafied  by  no  partiality,  but  towards  the  juft. 
Our  only  aim,  is  to  refcue  poverty  from  the  jaws 
of  artificial  famine-,  infancy  from  untimely  death 
all  ranks  of  men  from  frauds  and  difeafes-,  and  this 
metropolis  from  contumacy,  and  that  defolation 
which  feems  to  approach  with  long  and  quick 
Strides.  Happy  Should  we  think  it,  if  the  facrifice 
of  our  d  care  ft  poffeffion  could  avert  the  danger  i 
but  we  already  fee  the  city  once  fo  populous,  de¬ 
populate 
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populate  daily  ;  once  fo  plentiful,  pining  for 
bread*;  once  fo  renowned  for  a  ftout  race  of 
people,  decayed  to  an  hofpital  of  diftempered  in¬ 
valids.  What  fenfible  man  can  forbear  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  latent  efficients  of  fuch  deplorable,  too 
obvious  effects  ?  What  good  man  can  withold  in¬ 
dignation,  when  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  the 
baleful  produce  of  a  fecret  confederacy  ? 

We  hope  therefore  with  all  reafonable  men,  and 
are  fure  that  with  all  public-fpirited  ones,  our  cen- 
fure  will  not  be  accufed  of  any  unjuftifiable  feve- 
rity  or  wanton  invedtive  ;  and  amongft  the  gene¬ 
rality,  we  perfuade  ourlelves,  that  none  will  con¬ 
demn  our  charge  upon  the  bakers  as  too  heavy, 
who  ever  found  their  loaves  too  light  *,  nor  any 
think  our  pen  dipt  too  deep  in  gall,  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  virulent  impurities  mix’d  with  their  bread* 
but  will  rather  be  apt  to  allot  them  a  larger  fhare 
of  reproach  •,  and  even  allow  them  the  honeft  por¬ 
tion  themfelves  merit,  tho’  they  withold  it  from 
others,  who  would  not  fo  willingly  refign  their 
juft  property. 


Confident  we  are,  that  the  prefent  exigence  of 
a  piece  to  this  purpofe,  and  the  hafte  it  demanded* 
may  have  betrayed  its  author  into  fome  inac¬ 
curacies  of  ftiie,  incoherencies  of  arrangement 
and  difpofition,  or  repetition,  which,  at  a  glance, 
may  feem  needlefs  ;  fome  mod' s  of  didtion  too 
may  have  efcaped  him,  which  may  be  cenfured 
for  their  novelty  ;  and  it  was  his  a.ftn  rather 
to  fpeak  with  the  fincerity  of  truth,  than  to  em- 
belliih  with  the  formality  of  ornamental  regu¬ 
larity  ;  and  he  has  been  more  careful  to  make 


*  This  was  the  cafe  a  (hort  time  ago,  and  it  continues  at 
prefent  (Sept.  2,  1757)  much  dearer  than  there  is  any  juft 
jeafon  to  countenance. 

ufe 
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life  of  fuch  words  as  aptly  expreffed  his  concept 
tion,  than  to  adopt  the  more  explanatory  peri- 
phrafis,  that  he  might  not  appear  too  didadtic 
to  the  intelligent,  by  becoming  a  little  more  eafy 
to  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  in  fhort,  elegance 
of  compofition  is  fuperfeded  by  the  occafional  ex¬ 
pedition  he  thought  requifite  ;  and  the  public 
utility  he  was  defirous  to  vindicate  :  we  therefore 
jhop.%  that  every  one  who  reads  thele  papers  will 
comprehend  enough,  to  make  him  circumfpedt 
and  careful  what  bread  he  eats,  and  to  learn  from 
them  how  to  avoid  abufes,  either  in  its  weight  or 
quality.  As  in  this  we  have  only  difcharged 
the  commands  of  confcience,  and  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen,  we  perfuade  ourfelves  the  manner 
will  fcandalize  the  fenfe  of  none  but  the  bad. 

Was  every  individual  of  the  people  to  think 
himfelf  appointed  as  a  centinel  over  the  utility 
and  good  of  the  community  he  participates,  as 
far  as  the  influence  of  his  fphere  might  admit, 
what  happinefs  would  enfue  ?  Then  would  no 
culpable  felf-intereft  affedt  minifterial  or  le~ 
giflative  integrity  •,  no  private  views  unedge 
the  fpirit  of  military  or  naval  virtu  ;  no  lucra¬ 
tive  arts  would  impair  medicinal  properties,  or 
perniciate  the  wholfome  neceffaries  of  human 
life  with  the  deceptions  of  admixed,  morbiferous 
qualities  ;  every  individual  would  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  and  protedfor  of  his  compatriots  :  the 
brewer  would  not  hear  his  confcience  reproach  him 
with  mixing  vitriol  to  purify,  or  intoxicants,  to 
impart  apparent  but  detrimental  ftrength  to  the 
common  drink  he  fells  •,  the  butcher  would  dif- 
dain  to  ufe  linfeed  cakes  to  puff*  up  with  a  cada¬ 
verous  fatnefs,  chalk  to  give  whitenefs,  or  foul 
breath  to  add  a  deceptive  beauty  on  the  meat  he 
expofes  tofalc  j  the  wine-vault  would  receive  no 

more 
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more  copperas,  or  mifchievous  afperants  ;  the 
fellers  of  tea  would  not  heighten  the  nature  of 
that  herb,  alone  malignant,  in  our  climate,  with 
Terra  Japonica  j  our  culinary  veffels  would  not 
poifon  with  the  arfenicai  virulence  fufed  in  their 
tinning  *,  the  fugar-boilers  would  abhor  to  en¬ 
danger  the  internal  ufe  of  their  refined  fweets,  by 
the  impofition  of  a  fpecies  of  rats-bane,  to  give 
them  a  fine,  but  exceffively  dangerous  fparkle  ; 
then  would  there  be  no  diflillers  of  fiery  corn- 
fpirits  ;  no  felfilh  corn-dealers,  dour*  men,  far¬ 
mers,  or  millers,  confpired  with  bakers,  to  create 
factious  famines,  opprefs  the  people  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fcarcity  of  it,  and  deftrov  them  thro’  the  ini- 
pious  admixture  of  poifonous  qualities  in  the  fa- 
lutary  common  food  of  mankind  *,  plenty  would 
take  place,  mutual  confidence  revive,  health,  vi¬ 
gor,  and  noble  alacrity  would  kindle  a  fine  emu¬ 
lation  amongft  theBritifh  metropolitans,  and  ani¬ 
mate  them  with  the  fame  glorious  fpirit  of 
exertion,  which  dignified  the  annals  of  their 
renowned  progenitors. 


The  END, 
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